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by BREWSTER GHISELIN 


D. H. Lawrence in Bandol: 
A Memoir 


NE AFTERNOON EARLY in January, 1929, while walking toward the rail- 

way station on the slopes above Bandol, I heard quick steps of ap- 

proach and, looking up from the red earth of the roadside, saw a 
blonde woman and a red-bearded man in a faded sky-blue jacket striding 
rapidly towards me. The man seemed tall as he came down the slope; he 
was slender and slightly stooped, lithe and easy in motion. There was a 
country looseness in his figure and clothing. As they passed, I caught the 
glance of his clear blue eyes, and | thought, though the photographs had 
suggested dark hair and beard, This may be Lawrence. 

In Paris I had written asking permission to come and see him. Miss 
Sylvia Beach of Shakespeare and Company had said he was in Bandol, and 
while withhok ling his address had agreed to forward my letter. Expecting 
some days of waiting for his consent, that I never doubted would come, I 
had gone on at leisure to the south. His reply, already long delayed, must 
arrive within a day, and until then it would be better to say nothing. 

A day or two later, on Friday, January 4, I concluded that one of our 
letters must have miscarried and that if I was to see Lawrence at all before 
leaving for Nice the next Monday I had better try to find him. That after- 
noon, at the town hall I obtained his address. The Hotel Beau-Riv age stood 
on a wooded rise along the western sweep of the shore, overlooking the har- 
bor. On the gravel terrace before the hotel entrance, I paused to look down 
on the water and the plage. There, sitting alone and motionless on a bench 
against a small tree, was the man I had seen on the hill. He wore an overcoat 
and hat, and as if cold he was huddled a little, his head slightly forward and 
sideways in an attitude I afterwards knew to be characteristic. 

Descending the long stone stairway, | crossed toward the water’s edge 
and stood before him and said in excitement, “Pardon,” from habit of speak- 
ing French, and as he glanced up I asked, “Are you Mr. D. H. Lawrence ?” 

He was. 

“Tm the young American who wrote to you,” I said. 

“Yes.” He seemed tired. 
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I explained how I had waited for his answer that had never come. “Your 
letter or mine must have miscarried. I wouldn’t have bothered you with 
such intrusion, except that I’ve needed to talk with you.” 

Lawrence looked at me closely and asked me to sit down. He questioned 
me about what I was doing, how long I was staying, where I was going. | 
told him I had come to Europe mainly in the hope of seeing him, partly to 
find a graduate school in which the whole need of the mind would be of 
foremost concern, in order that my education might be an organic develop- 
ment of power rather than only a professional discipline. But during my first 
term as a graduate student at Oxford I had found much the same procedures, 
atmosphere, and expectations as at the universities in America. I said I was 
trying to find a fresh mode of life, a new way of being alive, that I had only 
intimations of, amid the stale ways of thought and feeling the world was 
content with. I said I believed he had gone far in discovering some such way 
of being and in developing a true understanding, that everyone else seemed 
to lack. 

To most of this he answered briefly, or merely “Yes... . Yes,” in vary- 
ing intonations of sympathy or acquiescence. After a little discussion 
of my experience at Oxford he said sadly, “Oxford and Cambridge died 
during the war. Something seemed to go out in Cambridge when Bertie 
Russell had to leave. You could feel it, you know.” 

Presently Mrs. Lawrence came down the stairs from the hotel with a 
handsome young woman, her daughter Barbara Weekley, and I was intro- 
duced. They sat beside us awhile to talk and to eat candy out of little brown 
paper bags. Soon we were strolling along the sunny quay, toward the few 
moored pleasure boats and, beyond them, the many fishing boats scattered 
over the water. When the two women went on into town, Lawrence and | 
sat on a bench facing the sea. 

There for more than an hour, under the palms in sunshine among the 
passing people, we talked of many things, of the intent and fate of his latest 
book, Lady Chatterley’s Lover, which I had just read, of the plight of the 
civilized world, of England and America, and chiefly of means of reaching 
and keeping a vital awareness in our civilization which was tending always 
to destroy it. Having read a dozen volumes of Lawrence, I was familiar 
with his terms of expression and with the outlines of his thought. He spoke 
casually and freely, with much variety of tone and feeling, often with 
humor, sometimes scornfully, never with solemnity. The value of his con- 
versation lay less in the force of what was being said, for all its swift flexibil- 
ity, diversity, color, good sense, and constancy to a single vision of truth, 
than in the interest and charm of his presence, that this talk made articulate. 
I listened a great deal and asked a few questions. 

The few words of Lady Chatterley’s Lover which he had brought back 
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into clean usage after their three hundred years on the dunghill had lost him 
many of his following, he said. The old maids, as he called them with acid 
amusement, faithful until then, had shut the book with a snap. It was ban- 
ned in America, and every copy was being seized by the customs officials 
because each one brought fifty dollars. And yet those words were in good 
use, he declared, for Sactens hundred years; then “the dirt of the Renais- 
sance got on them.” His use of them was part of his effort to restore the 
confused, degenerated feelings of modern people. “Sex,” he said, “must be 
taken out of the w.c.” There was no hope of a sane society otherwise. 

“The uttermost mystery” for him, Lawrence said, was how man, in the 
state of an animal moving in instinctive unconsciousness, in dynamic rela- 
tion with his environment, “came to say ‘I am I.’” Now the whole world 
was “under a net of ideas,” and one must make holes in the net as a means 
of slipping through — and keep them open for others. If America should 
ever achieve a new way of life it could be only in the far future, for the 
psyche of all Americans was essentially E uropean: “Look how they one up 
one idea after another, while their feeling i is the same old dead one!” The 
beaches of Southern California, Venice and Santa Monica, had made him 
afraid; he had never before seen “so many perfect bodies,” yet nowhere any 
living awareness. 

Sull, he might be at his ranch in New Mexico in the summer, he con- 
ceded, and if he were I must come and visit him there. Even if he were not, 
I should go to the ranch and live there as long as I liked: a man could live in 
that country for a thousand dollars a year — for less on the ranch. I should 
see something of the Pueblo Indians, and if possible go into Mexico, learn 
something of the Aztec and Mayan civilizations, from which he himself had 
learned much. The Americans would do well to study and know the Ameri- 
can Indians — the real Americans, now unknown to them — instead of try- 
ing to wipe them out. As for Mary Austin, she only observed superficially, 
as if the pueblo were some American village. Mornings in Mexico would 
give me something of his own feeling for the aboriginal civilization, Law- 
rence said, especially the chapter on the dance. 

Asked about England, he said he was always miserable there: the climate, 
but worst of all the hopelessness of the English. The working classes were 
alive when he was a boy, he said, and he would go back if he thought he 
could waken them; but he had not gone back; and he said he would not 
think or talk about it. “I want to believe they aren’t quite dead,” he finished. 
But while he spoke it was plain, from the misery of his voice and eyes, that 
he was sure they were. 


The depression of his spirit was momentary, however. Lawrence was 
never doleful, he could not stand lugubriousness. In disgust, he ridiculed 
Keats’ yearning for death and quoted with scorn, “‘Now more than ever 
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seems it rich to die!’” He went on in sweeping and vehement condemnation 
of Keats’ falsifying feeling for the world. “The nightingale doesn’t sing of 
death! Its song is joyful. ... And the ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’! It wasn’t 
even an urn, it was a wine jar, more likely! With satyrs on it. “Thou still 
unravished bride of quietness’!” 

By this time Mrs. Lawrence had returned to sit with us. “Do you like 
being here in Europe?” she asked. 

I answered as best I could. Some things I had liked: at Oxford, a series 
of lectures on Greek vases, for instance; the somber glass in the Cathedral 
at Chartres in the dusk, the hills and sea at Bandol. Finally I emphasized 
my distaste for the feeling in the cities and towns by a gesture toward the 
group of buildings behind us. 

Lawrence, who had been musing and as if half listening, turned suddenly 
full around and urgently said, “What is wrong with it? What is wrong 
with it?” 

I answered, “It’s the people, it’s the way of their being.” And indicating 
the facades along the water front, I said I supposed everything a man laid his 
hand to took the impress of his being and gave it forth again. 

He relaxed from the attitude into which he had moved with the energy 
of his question, and in a voice full of weariness, but alive with profound 
emotion that I can attribute only to humor, he said, “Yes, yes, it’s dead. 
Everything they touch is dead. Even if they make a little cake! Their bread 
— haven’t you noticed it ? — tastes of death.” 

Here Mrs. Lawrence declared with enthusiasm that Lawrence had made 
real bread on the ranch, very different, good. 

“Yes,” he nodded, “that’s true.” 

It was tea time, then, and they invited me to the hotel for tea, but I ex- 
cused myself, suspecting they must be weary of me. Lawrence insisted that 
I come to lunch on the following day. 

At noon next day they were waiting in the sunlight on the terrace before 
the hotel, and we went in immediately, to a white table at the north wall of 
the dining room. The soft-eyed young Negro who waited on us came from 
French Africa, they explained. As he stepped slowly, negligently about on 
his errands, Mrs. Lawrence exclaimed with pleasure, “He walks like Lo- 
renzo!” And amid laughter Lawrence sat chuckling his appreciation and 
shaking his head in denial. 

The talk went on in gaiety and extravagance. With humorous relish, and 
some irony, Lawrence described a “tea” in Hollywood, at which an appalling 
pint of whiskey and soda was thrust into his hand by the host, an actor 
wearing white riding breeches and carrying a riding crop, while the shrink- 
ing, refined wife drooped in a corner and a small son marched about dressed 
up exactly like father and swinging his little whip. Often Lawrence spoke 
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vividly and unsparingly of human absurdity, but never coldly, never really 
uncharitably. He was without a trace of the delusions that drive so many 
to find their own elevation in the abasement of others. I told of some fan- 
tastic tales repeated in America about his life at the ranch, which no reason- 
able person could believe, and he spoke with amusement of similar stories 
he had heard: that he was a hopeless inebriate in a home for alcoholics; that 
he was a drug fiend; that his wife had been a boardinghouse keeper who had 
captured him, her star boarder, and run off with him. As he talked on easily, 
always with energy and interest, I be gan to feel that the reports circulating 
in Paris of the melancholy genius dying in Bandol were no less absurd than 
those stories I had heard about the half- “deranged eccentric in New Mexico. 

After coffee on the terrace, we went upstairs to the Lawrences’ rooms, on 
the second floor of the hotel overlooking the bay. Lawrence read aloud 
some of the Pansies and the first “Introduction,” which he had recently com- 
pleted. Finishing the passage on Swift’s poem to Celia, he looked up in 
concern for whatever embarrassment his stepdaughter might be suffering. 

“Poor Barby! Poor Barby!” he said, in caressing tones of sympathy tinged 
with amusement, much as one might comfort a rain-soaked kitten, and went 
on with the reading. 

That afternoon he showed me some of his paintings: “Leda,” and a 
watercolor of two figures in grey, terra cotta, and rose, and others. He had 
turned to painting, he said, as a means of defining some things better ex- 
pressed in that way than in writing. But it seemed clear that he felt the short- 
comings of his work, and I inferred that writing would remain his major 
medium and interest. 

At the end of my visit, I spoke of leaving Bandol on the following Mon- 
day, to travel along the coast toward Italy, perhaps as far as Genoa, then 
back to Oxford to begin the new term. Lawrence said, “Oxford is squalid!” 
and gave his opinion that I would have done better to live here and there in 
Europe instead of studying at Oxford. I should stay awhile in Italy and get 
to know the Italian people a little. And he sketched out a plan for my spring 

vacation that would bring me there, by stages: to Cologne for a day, to Ber- 
lin for two or three days, then to Nuremberg, which he characterized as “the 
old Germany,” to Munich, “the old Germany in process of change,” and “up 
the Isarthal, where Look! We Have Come Through! was written,” to Inns- 
bruck, and over the pass into Italy: Verona, Venice, Padua, Florence, Assisi, 
Rome, Naples, and Capri. He would give me introductions to people along 
the way. 

The following morning the sky was grey over a level sea, the mimosas 
drooped with moisture, and the stems of the olives on the darkened hills 
were black with rain. The Lawrences were coming to tea at the hotel where 
I was staying, some distance along the road toward Toulon, quite outside the 
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village. Though I was distressed to think they would need to come through 
ugly weather to see me, for | knew what was bringing them was largely a 
desire to be kind, I could think of nothing appropriate to do, and at last did 
nothing. They arrived during a downpour, in a lumbering old taxi, but 
cheerful and friendly and full of reassurances that nothing was amiss. Dur- 
ing the hour of their visit, Lawrence asked if I really wanted to travel on to 
Nice and other crowded places. When I admitted that I had no great inter- 
est in the journey, he suggested that I stay through my whole vacation in 
Bandol and that I come to the Beau-Rivage in order to be near them; he 
would arrange for me to have the choice of two vacant rooms across the 
hall from his own. As he was obviously sincere I agreed gratefully. 

It was an invitation, I discovered, to become virtually a member of the 
Lawrence household. I was expected to share their activities through the 
day, to be with them in the evening, and to have a part in whatever plans 
were made. Breakfast, of course, in the Continental style, did not bring us 
together. After lunch in the dining room and coffee on the terrace, we spent 
the hours until tea time in talk and in walking along the shore. Every even- 
ing after dinner, we gathered in Mrs. Lawrence’s bedroom, Lawrence usually 
sitting on the bed, Barbara Weekley or I beside him, and Mrs. Lawrence in 
a chair by the window. Often Lawrence read briefly from the manuscript he 
had written during the day, and I frequently carried some of it off later to 
my room. In this way I read his “Introduction” to the Paintings as it came 
from his pen and some of the Pansies. 

Less often there was talk of other writers. Lawrence recommended to 
me The Delight Makers and The Golden Man of Adolph Bandolier and Jn 
the American Grain by William Carlos Williams. He read the shorter 
poems in Robinson Jeffers’ Cawdor, a volume I had brought from Paris, and 
found them to be tainted with that self-consciousness, that concern with the 
ego, which he objected to in the work of so many Americans. When | 
praised the musical structure of the verse, he found fault with the figures, 
citing the falsity of an image of “The Bird with the Dark Plumes” said to be 
in the “blood” of the poet. And he objected that some of the subjects were 
disappointingly incommensurate with the writer’s excitement, as in the poem 
“Fawn’s Foster-Mother,” which describes the suckling of a fawn by a moun- 
tain woman, an occurrence that Lawrence thought insignificant. Aldous 
Huxley’s Point Counter Point came up for discussion mainly as a phenome- 
non of the phrenetic times. Though Lawrence again and again gave evi- 
dence of a strong affection for Huxley himself, he was not much pleased 
with the book and he ridiculed the purported picture in it of himself, Mark 
Rampion, rejecting it entirely. Remarking upon Huxley’s preponderance of 
intellect and upon what Lawrence considered his deep need for a further 
scope of instinctive and intuitive awareness, he concluded emphatically, lean- 
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ing backward and gazing before him thoughtfully as he spoke, “Poor old 
Aldous. ... Poor old Aldous!” 

On some of these evenings Lawrence sang folksongs he had learned as a 
child or some of the Hebridean songs that continued to delight him, among 
them the Seal Woman’s Song of farewell as she returns to the water: 

“Ver mi hiu — ravo na la vo— 
Ver mi hiu — ravo hovo i— 
Ver mi hiu — ravo na la vo—an catal — 
Traum — san jechar —” 


He sang with the passion of a creature that has known and loved the endless 
freedom of the elements, forgotten, and remembered again. 

Lawrence worked in the mornings, sitting in bed in his narrow room, 
facing the window and the sea, which usu: ully was blue and white with sun- 
shinee: When I left my room after breakfast, his door was always shut, i 
the long, still, shadowy hall. 


Until eleven o’clock or noon | was alone on the populous plage, some- 


times writing or sketching. Then the Lawrences, with Barbara Weekley 
during the first five days, came down from the hotel to sit in the sun, to walk 
about, or to visit the teeming market in the square before the church, to look 
on or to buy fruit. 

In those days Bandol was little more than a lively village. The small 
casino was closed for lack of business, and there were few tourists — though 
enough to stir Lawrence’s distaste. The townspeople and the free animals 
of the town crowded the public areas. Dogs foraged along the shore or 
haunted the market place, standing or lying in the luxury of human pres- 
ence, among the booths, the racks of clothing, the live catch heaped in wet 
baskets or dropped on bare concrete. Women passed back and forth on their 
errands or in idleness, many of them wearing their fashionable bright red, 
purple, green, or black bedslippers. Fishermen in blue jeans sat against the 
railing around the war monument, talking and laughing while they mended 
their nets or baited their lines with small prawns and wound them into a 
basket like a nest, the hooks plunged in along the rims. Drying nets like a 
gross brown lace striped the quay. Lawrence liked the warm scene, the con- 
tentment of the men and their pleasure at their work. 

One morning early in the week Lawrence came from the market to sit 
beside me, his pockets bagging full of yellow apples. The weather had 
warmed, after the snow and rain of the weekend, and the sea toward which 
we looked was a slick of light and the sky was a bright distance. Eating one 
of my large sweet tangerines, he said with musing pleasure, “It tastes like 
Africa.” Less by his onl than by the full texture of circumstance and 
scene, I knew his feeling and meaning. I recalled that during our first con- 
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versation he had spoken of his belief that the civilizations of the future 
would be in the sunny lands. It was not only for his health’s sake, as some 
have said and continue to say, that Lawrence moved about the world. He 
went in search of light and to explore the various life in warm places and to 
enjoy it. 

Bandol is in southernmost France. The winters are mild and sunny, and 
during most of that second week in January there was scarcely a cloud. The 
extraordinary frost of the winter of 1929 that killed so many trees in the 
town had not yet come. Along the plage the broad palms flourished un- 
pinched, and white circlets of flowers hung among the higher leaves of 
eucalyptus trees. Yet Lawrence was not wholly satisfied. 

One afternoon we climbed the hills above Bandol, past fields of yellow 
and white narcissus, and up among the olives where the stones of centuries 
were piled between the trees, broad walls the height of a man, and further 
along paths among heather, where Lawrence pointed out to me wild rue 
and fumitory, and still higher past the pines which had been slashed for tur- 
pentine that ran down metal flanges set in the tawny bark to drip into small 
clay pots. On the rocky ridge, Lawrence stood musing the ancient aspect of 
the land and talking of the races that had possessed it before the present. We 
looked down on a long inland valley, on many grey rocks, wild ridges 
blotched with pines, and further downslope the black cypresses, the fields, 
the olives and the deciduous trees about the few buildings. 

“It’s not far enough south,” he said. 

One may wonder, then, why he did not set off at once for Spain, southern 
Italy, or Mexico. But the fact is that his needs were not simple enough to be 
so easily provided for. The place must be right in the nourishment it af- 
forded for senses and spirit, for the whole being. 

Coming down from the ridge, Lawrence pondered his future. Though 
his publishers were eager for him to write another novel, he said, he felt he 
did not want to; he would not do it. “If there weren’t so many lies in the 
world,” he said, looking at me earnestly, “I wouldn’t write at all.” What he 
might do and where he would go remained uncertain. Many times, he said, 
he had felt it would take ever so little to make him an American, though not 
in the way of consciousness dominant in the United States, based on money, 
the universal disease of mental obsession. All the real America, he declared, 
moves in that “deep, terrible, tigerlike vibration of destruction” — the oppo- 
site of Europe — which the aboriginal civilizations, Mayan, Aztec, Incan, 
and the dying civilization of the Pueblos, realized so profoundly. Somebody 
should study the living remnant and “find out where the Indians’ energy 
comes from.” Even now, he felt, he might end in America, perhaps in the 
American way of being. 

Lawrence meanwhile awaited without impatience what might define 
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itself in him. He found satisfaction in what the place and time afforded, 
especially in human relationships, imperfect though these might be. He 
rarely preferred to be alone, and when he did, as on one evening when he 
put on his overcoat and went out to walk in the dark, without inviting com- 
panions, he was not long away. Everyone about him enjoyed the continual 
lively intervention of his interest. His quick attention accented every scene 
and event and heightened the import of every object it seized on. 

In a bookshop kept by a Frenchman w ho had lived in Africa, Lawrence 
had bought a ceremonial cup of dark wood embossed with a few Negro faces, 
the work of a Congo tribe, the Bakuba. He directed me to the shop, where 
I bought a smaller pair, evidently belonging to the same set, one full and 
feminine in shape, the other slender and slightly taller. Lawrence was 
charmed with all three, vital forms incised with loosely structured geometri- 

cal designs. One evening he polished mine, as he had done with his, working 
over the brittle dry wood intently with a brush and some shoe polish out of 
acan. These were the “Cups’ ’ and “Bowls” of which he wrote in the volume 
? Pr . 
eeeint ae “soft-skinned wood 
that lives erect through long nights. . . . 


Lawrence responded to everything with the organic strength of his feel- 
ing for the substance and shape of life, in himself and around him. He was 
never indifferent. Yet sometimes he was quiet, or even quiescent, as on the 
blue and yellow afternoon of January 9, when we walked out to the end of 
the jetty and sat on huge blocks of stone, dangling our legs over water. P. R. 
Stevensen the publisher, who had come to see Lawrence on business, was 
with us. The sun was warm, the wind light, and I wanted to swim, but 
my suit was far back at the hotel. Standing on cold slabs in the shadow in 
a deep slot between the blocks of stone, I made a loin cloth of two big colored 
handkerchiefs, with one of Lawrence’s for a belt. When I went into the 
breathless water over weed-darkened boulders, Lawrence nodded down to 
me from the rock against the sky, reassuring me: “You're perfectly decent; 
you're perfectly decent,” he called. After some minutes I clambered on 
stones by the rockwall and stood in the ripple while Stevensen read aloud 
a story he had recently written. I was dry before he finished. Lawrence 
seemed content, sitting still in the wind and light amid the activity of others, 
effaced but observant, constantly aware and responsible. 

The self of most men is important enough to demand protection and 
various enhancements. For Lawrence, self seemed to have no interest. This 
detachment was the source of some of his freedom. It perhaps accounts for 
his enormous, uncalculated generosity of spirit. He never withheld himself. 
He was unreflectingly bounteous, in kindness and sometimes, very rarely, 
in anger. 
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His anger is famous for the fury of its open outbursts, yet in all those 
days I saw him angry only once, in a flare of ferocity as he turned to Mrs. 
Lawrence with a rebuke for her launching on a thoroughly Laurentian 
denunciation of some aspect of the world. “You don’t know anything about 
it!” he cried. Startled to stillness, she stared at him, her blue eyes glinting 
like rinsed china and her face tense and flushed. Almost at once it was over: 
he relaxed and turned to me quietly, smiling a little, with a brief comment 
on the evil of unfounded talk. Others could not change quite so abruptly, 
but within a few minutes the usual easy, lively atmosphere was restored. 

On Thursday afternoon we took the bus to Toulon and there walked by 
the harbor and drank rum and coffee at a table before a cafe by the water. 
We wandered in the dark streets, bought roasted chestnuts, and looked over 
racks of flowers offered for sale. Afterwards we had tea in a quiet place. 
Waiting for Mrs. Lawrence and Barbara Weekley, who had gone shopping, 
Lawrence and I talked of the disruptive and constrictive effects of the pres- 
ence of so many people intent on hasty routines. When I remarked that it 
made me feel a physical tension, as if my head were compressed with a steel 
band, Lawrence agreed to a similar feeling, a sense as of being pinned with 
a bar through the forehead. 

Perhaps as a consequence of this feeling about the city, we chose on the 
following day, January 11, to ride out on the sea in a motorboat instead of 
driving in a carriage inland to one of the hill towns, an alternative we had 
considered. The trip was planned for the afternoon. 

Late in the sunny morning, Lawrence found me on the plage finishing 
a watercolor of some brilliant fingerlings I had bought in the market; one 
emerald; one russet-gold; one green-grey with flecks of blue and purple on 
belly and gills; and a purple-dark eel. He remarked on their vividness and 
on the full detail of the painting, for which he himself could never have 
found enough patience, he said. If I should do a series of such paintings, he 
suggested, they could probably be exhibited at Dorothy Warren’s gallery in 
London. Yet one should work only when one wanted to, he warned me; it 
was wonderful how ability grew if one did that. 

Most of all he was concerned about the uncolored ground of white 
around the figures. He felt the paper — yet in all watercolor he worked with 
he felt “the tyranny of the paper.” The feeling for the fishes themselves was 
true, he said, but they were isolated in the midst of bare space in a way that 
deprived them of their actual relation to other things, to water, for instance. 
My pleasure in setting them apart like intense flames in consciousness was 
“a form of spiritual will desiring power,” refusing to admit and to express 
the relatedness, the vital interchange, between them and all other things, 
each in their special quality and degree. 
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“I think the consciousness of the future will be intuitive,” Lawrence said, 
“in its intellectual form a knowledge of relations.” 

He himself was trying to find some expression in paint for the relations 
of things, he told me, perhaps by means of the touching and mingling of 
colors flowing from different things: as the color of the background, for 
example, approached any body it would diminish and take some of the color 
and quality of that body. Later, in his room, he showed me a black and 
white drawing he had been doing of a nude man and woman in a kind of 
complicated demic held, a drawing now reproduced in his book of paint- 
ings. In it he had tried to show the special rhythms of the different parts of 
the body, the head, the breast, the belly, the loins, as they subsisted in them- 
selves and ina pattern of relations. 

Asked if he did not believe the quality of the life rhythm was always 
changing, he agreed that he did. He spoke of some translations of stories by 
Bushmen that he had once read, in which the qualities of things seemed to 
be in continual change: now the giraffe would seem to be large, now small, 
now vague and far, now looming over. Cézanne, he remarked, had tried to 
catch all the aspects of the apple he was painting, as it changed continually 
in the flux of death. A similar need to follow the developments in the object 
rendered, Lawrence said, accounted for the flowing and changing form of 
free verse. 

Early that afternoon, in an open motorboat, we traveled out on the sea 
to circle some lonely islands. All but one of them, on which the lighthouse 
stood, were desolate stones stuck up into the mist of sun and sea. As we 
passed over pale green streaks in the deep channels Lawrence remarked that 
the color was of sunken limestone, but the boatman confirmed my belief, 
based on knowledge of similar waters and seaground in California, that it 
was the pallor of sand. Passing one of the smaller islands, a sunny slab over 
a cold shadow of waves, I remarked that I would like to go onto it. 

“Why?” Lawrence asked sharply, as if scenting folly. 

“Just to be there,” I answered. 

“Yes,” he conceded after an interval, as if he had been considering. 

Beyond the familiar hills of the shore other hills had lifted into view, the 
inland upland rising snowless toward the white bar of the farthest moun- 
tains. We must have been four or five miles from land when Lawrence told 
the boatman to turn round. The ride back was colder. When we reached 
the landing, I stepped out ahead in order to pay for our excursion, knowing 
that Lawrence would not consent to it except as an accomplished act. He 
protested even then, just as he had done when I arranged to supply some 
portion of the wine we used at table. 


It was probably that same afternoon that we went downshore past the 
town to a little tea garden under pepper and eucalyptus trees by the sea. The 
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sun would be down in an hour. Though the air was beginning to chill, | 
intended to go swimming again; I had brought a suit and towel this time. 
But Lawrence fiercely forbade it, because of the increasing cold, and in order 
not to distress him I gave up and sat still with the others, talking and drink- 
ing hot coffee. 

While Mrs. Lawrence told how she had once saved Lawrence from 
drowning, he laughed and protested, shaking his head and assuring me, “It 
isn’t true, you know; it isn’t true!” 

“Yes,” she went on, “near the place where Shelley was drowned.” 

“Then,” I said, “what a shame you didn’t let him drown!” 

And Lawrence agreed, nodding over the lost opportunity, “Yes — what 
a mistake\” Half laughing, he spoke slowly, almost drawling, with the 
variety of tone and emphasis usual with him, shaping the sound into the 
fullest meaning. 

We used to go a good deal along that eastward stretch of shore. One of 
our pleasures was seeing a flock of about forty goats that often grazed near 
the roadside, attended by a fat man. Idly watching his flock, he would sit 
like a slightly deflated balloon, while beside him his dwindled black dog lay 
breathing with closed eyes and pricked ears. The man’s faintest whistle 
would make the goats swerve like a pool of minnows. When we whistled, 
the goats heard nothing. Then at a low slight blast from the goatherd, the 
hillside would heave. Or he would send the dog to wring the heels of the 
stragglers. 

On my last afternoon in Bandol, Tuesday, January 15, Lawrence and | 
walked together along the shore a mile or so eastward toward Toulon. Near 
the mouth of a little creek we sprawled on the gravel beside the waves to 
talk. “A flower is the most perfect expression of life,” Lawrence said. He 
liked the symbol of the Lotus, “coming up out of the mud.” What was 
wrong with all the religions was that they had always ‘ ‘plucked the lily,” 
had found one or another symbol and had clung to it, refusing to relinquish 
it as its vitality was exhausted. Yet a symbol, he had found, lasted only about 
twenty minutes — he didn’t know why; then it had to be replaced by an- 
other. The ultimate syn:bol he called “the Sun, the great central sun around 
which all the universes are circling.” Sometimes he preferred, he said, the 
symbol of the great white bird beating the water with its wings and sending 
out waves. I asked why he did not write a book about symbols, and he ans- 
wered slowly, as if reflecting, that he might, sometime. 

I looked at him without speaking, feeling that though I had understood 
in some degree I could not wholly reach him. Coming down the shore, we 
had talked of the difficulty of conveying new insight, of the likelihood that 
even the clearest embodiment of it will be misunderstood, as so much of his 
work had been, and of the fact that apprehension of any new work of art 
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requires a growth of consciousness, an expansion of the psyche, in the per- 
ceiver. I knew that insight is a living thing and that in full understanding of 
Lawrence’s work I must comprehend in myself a vast fabric of living ex- 
perience. 

Knowing he would interpret my words by their context and sense their 
irony, I said, “Even I don’t really understand you.” 

“No,” he said soberly, “no. .. .” 

Early next morning when I was ready for the train, I went to the Law- 
rences’ rooms to say goodbye. In the clear full light before sunrise Lawrence 
sat in bed, propped against the headboard. We said only a few words and 
shook hands. His eyes were on mine while I crossed to the door at the foot 
of his bed and went out. 


ELEGY 
William T. Moynihan 


I sit and watch an old man die 

My past and future unravelling 

Which once loud as a circus lion 

Walked huge and sure above the grass 
Where | sat fresh washed and green stained. 
Timeless as a flowing falcon 

You watched with me in the long afternoons 
Of athletes, their gains and losses 
Foreshadowing this joy and pain. 

Now my high noon love pierces the silences 
Of your dying, flailing your blue thin bones 
In a fury of helplessness. 

In your restless sleep I hear you pray 
Among strange streets and unknown names 
Purchasing the past eternally 

While the fatal devouring embryo grows 

In you, deflowering your flesh 


And hatefully hastening the blessed April 


Which will consume my seed in earth. 


Danielson, Connecticut 





WINTER AND WARMTH 


(Horace, Book I, Ode IX) 


Translated by James E. Warren, Jr. 


Now you may see high Mt. Soracte standing 
white, and the chill rivers growing 
immovable in ice, and branches bending 
under the burden of snowing. 


But, where we are, 

pile high the kindling briskly on the fire, 

and lift the four-year-old wine in the Sabine jar 
to your desire. 


And, Thaliarch, leave to the gods all else, 
for even now they lull imperially 

the fighting winds upon the furious swells 
of the torn sea. 


Because tomorrow comes along, 

chalk up to credit all that Luck may give, 
and, being youthful, live 

with soft love and with song 

before your frosty aging grieves 

your April leaves. 


For now in farmyard and in city square 
successive satin whispers stir 
beneath the night, in some near trysting; 


and now the pleasing 

laughters of girls from deepest corners come 
across the dark to prove 

that they were only teasing 

in struggling feebly during the twisting 

of bracelets from 

their arms as tokens of love. 


Atlanta, Georgia 





by TRUMAN NELSON 


Walden on Trial’ 


OR SOME TIME now I have been looking for a small, Archimedean piece 

of earth on which to base a larger-than-life thrust against the cloying 

and crushing inertia of people who can no longer be outraged, who 
simply do not care any more. Having burned my fingers often in dangerous 
causes, this time I wanted a cause to suit my natural timidity, restricted spare 
time and peaceable mold of mind — something pear-shaped and inoffensive, 
without coloration from the Left or from the Right, and preferably without 
any political content at all. 

On July 13, 1957, I thought I had found it when, at the annual meeting 
of the Thoreau Society, we were all shocked by the news that Walden had 
been invaded by chain saw and bulldozer and that over an acre and a half of 
the beautiful slope and scalloped shore line had been stripped of its trees and 
undergrowth and its top soil excavated to a considerable depth and dozed 
into the clear waters of the pond to make an artificial beach. Visiting the 
pond later as a member of the Save Walden Committee, I found that this 
dusty wound was only the incision for perpetual disfigurements; that a 
cinder-block bathhouse, one hundred feet long, twenty feet wide and twelve 
feet high, would be set along the water’s edge. From it would come the 
creeping horror of a black-top road twenty feet wide, snaking up the ravaged 
shore in a deep bend to an enlarged parking lot where up to now there had 
stood a thick screen of ancient oaks against the abrasive intrusion of a me- 
chanical world. 

Never, it seemed to me, had there been a clearer call for action from prin- 
ciple; never a more gross violation of public trust. This land had been given 
to the people of Massachusetts by Emerson’s children and friends as an ever- 
green memorial to the two great and noble men. There have been bathing 
facilities there for years, a concession faint-hearted purists have made to 
public administration, but they were cautiously installed on a natural beach 
without destruction of the enveloping tree screen or the natural slope and 
cover. It said in the deed of gift, “the sole and exclusive purpose of the con- 
veyance is to aid the Commonwealth in preserving the Walden of Emerson 

* Because Waldens are on trial elsewhere in the country, particularly in the West, as conservation 
ists know, it seems timely to reprint Truman Nelson's eloquent account of the litigation in Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts, It appears here through the kind permission of The Nation, where it was first 
published on July 19, 1958. Mr. Nelson is the author of two novels with nineteenth-century New 
England settings, The Sin of the Prophet and The Passion by the Brook, and is at work on a forth 


coming study of John Brown. 
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and Thoreau, its shores and woodlands, for the public who wish to enjoy the 
pond, the woods and nature.” 

Nine months later I sat on a hard seat in a hot courtroom in East Cam- 
bridge, sadly pondering the high cost of action from principle as five lawyers, 
a Master and a court stenographer ground out ten days of small legalisms at 
the staggering collective expense of $1,000 per day. The man for whom this 
site is venerated had already put its values on trial, 130 years ago. His budget 
for truth-seeking was $28.12, for a house, $18.14 for eighteen months’ sub- 
sistence. The land itself had been bought by Emerson for $8.08 per acre; the 
rent paid by Thoreau was a masterpiece. 

We tried to explain the lien of immortality on this little Yankee woodlot 
to the men behind the bulldozers in three rather tense meetings. They 
listened politely but uncomprehendingly and at last we had to sue for a 
temporary injunction against the Middlesex County Commissioners, the 
custodians of the pond, restraining them from altering or destroying the 
shores and nearby woodlands. This was granted by a Superior Court judge, 
after viewing the havoc, in a matter of minutes. But we were told that a 
permanent solution involved questions of law which should be decided by 
the Supreme Judicial Court of the Commonwealth. 

To save time and money, His Honor suggested that the facts in the case 
be stipulated by both parties and a trial avoided. We agreed, believing the 
facts were clear enough; no one would deny that the trees were down and 
the bank scooped out; and the commissioners had supplied the plaintiffs 
with a blueprint of future plans showing the location and the girth of every 
tree removed and the altered contour of the slope. 

The judge’s practical suggestion was adamantly resisted by the commis- 
sioners, who insisted on going through with the trial in the hope perhaps 
that the society, with its resources based on dues of one dollar per year, might 
fall by the wayside, worn out by this contrived attrition. It did not seem to 
bother them that this was sheer cannibalism, for the commissioners’ legal 
expenses would also have to be paid by us and the other citizens of Massachu- 
setts who have already lost nearly a hundred beautiful trees and their 
uniquely historical setting. 

On April 7, the trial began and the commissioners’ lawyers at once cre- 
ated a turbulent atmosphere of combat and tension, although there was no 
jury to be emotionally affected, not even a judge, but a most patient and 
forbearing gentleman-Master, so mindful of the historic significance of his 
stint that he allowed the fullest latitude possible under the law to avoid a 
time-wasting review later on under some technicality. 

For instance, the commissioners’ lawyers, with the ferocity and cunning 
required to keep a client out of the electric chair, resisted the introduction 
of a report in which twelve distinguished men of letters, four of them Pulit- 
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zer Prize-winners, agreed to meet with the commissioners and discuss the 
significance of Walden. The document also contained recommendations 
made by Walter Gropius and Norman Newton, who is president of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects, as to the condition and future of 
the pond, made on the spot at our request and at a survey arranged for the 
accommodation of the chief commissioner, who did not show up. Our 
lawyer and members of the committee had seen this report handed to the 
commissioner, or laid on his desk. Now he rejected it out of hand; said he 
did not read it because it had not been properly signed. It was kept out of 
the trial record for the same reason: certain dbjections by the commissioners’ 
lawyers made it mandatory for the Master to exclude it unless we fulfilled 
some technicalities which, at that stage, could drag the trial on another day. 
So the point was dropped while one of the commissioners’ lawyers shouted, 
“The people in the report are nothing but rabble-rousers!” 

The personality of this lawyer set the tone of the hearing. He adopted 
the role of Public Prosecutor, defending the right of elected officials to use 
their judgment in any matter under their jurisdiction without being ques- 
tioned and harassed by a mere citizen. He implied that there is something 
sinister about calling commissioners to account. He was tiresomely loud- 
mouthed, swaggering and pompous. No trick of the criminal courts was too 
coarse or brutal for him to use against our witnesses. His first question put 
to them was: Are they not prejudiced because they belong to the society and 
are appearing as experts for nothing? (As if getting paid for their opinions 
would have made them impartial.) Then he calls them evasive because they 
cannot answer all his questions yes or no. 

He kept our landscape architect, who holds a Master’s from Yale, under 
cross-examination for six and a half hours, sometimes catechizing her from 
a book — which he had purchased the night before — with such primitive 
absurdities as, “What are the three elements of Landscape Architecture ?” 
and expecting her to answer in the exact words on the page. He demanded 
the names and addresses of her clients, writing them down as if he were 
going to investigate them all as to her competence. For a whole day, he tried 
to get her to admit that if she knew her job, she could restore the stricken 
area to its former natural appearance, questioning in such a way that denial 
would be tantamount to admitting personal failure in her profession. Heroi- 
cally she said no, she could not, not for a generation; and with the bathhouse 
there, never. He forced her close to tears when, after asking if she had ever 
worked for the county as a horticulturist and receiving a yes answer, he tri- 
umphantly produced a card he had ransacked from the files made available 
to him at the commissioners’ office, listing her as a Homme Demonstrator. She 


explained to him that this misnomer was due to some arcane arrangement 
of the payroll department. But she stood as a perjurer until she brought in 
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the retired chief of her department the following day who swore that she 
was, indeed, employed as a horticulturist. 

While this licensed brutality was going on, Edward Forbes, a grandson 
of Emerson, came into the courtroom. He is a tall, erect man of eighty-five 
with an incomparable gentleness of manner and a striking resemblance to 
his grandfather. He quietly took a seat in the front row beside me, but the 
prosecutor, now so absorbed in his inquisitorial role that he could no more 
be cut off than a siren once the string is pulled, whirled around and advanced 
on him with heavy, perhaps unconscious, annoyance at the extraneous move- 
ment. Mr. Forbes, startled at this threatening approach and never having 
been in a courtroom before, got to his feet to defend himself. The prosecutor 
then rudely turned away and went back to his browbeating examination 
while Mr. Forbes again sat down with a baffled look. “Can’t somebody stop 
him?” he asked me after listening a moment or two. 

Later, Mr. Forbes was put on the stand and was questioned very gingerly 
by our lawyer so as not to bring down an attack from the ravening wolfpack 
on so sensitive a witness. His evidence was that he had been at Walden in 
1922, the time of the gift, and recently, and that there had been changes. 
Even so much was admitted only under a tommygun fusillade of objections. 
He reached into his pocket for a piece of paper and the commissioners’ law- 
yers closed in on him as if he was drawing a six-shooter. After a squabble, 
he was allowed to read it. It was no more than an affecting story told him 
by his uncle Edward, one of the donors (his mother, Edith Emerson, was 
the other), about being taken out on the pond by Thoreau, who had slapped 
the water with his oar to make thunder in the far-off hills. Their second- 
string lawyer then asked him some trifling questions about his residences in 
Milton and Naushon, and he was dismissed with a look of massive frustra- 
tion on his face, an expression well understood by me, for although I cannot 
claim close acquaintanceship with him, I know the Prophet’s blood of his 
grandsire was deeply stirred in him by the sack of Walden and its uglifica- 
tion over the years. 

This egregious evasion of truth disgusted me; surely the people of the 
state, who are actually paying these lawyers’ fees, have the right to know the 
opinions of the man who by the strongest ties of blood and recollection, 
could give the best evidence of what the preservation of Walden really means. 

Our last witness was a gifted architect and planner, with a Master’s from 
Harvard, and who lives a half-mile from the pond. He has been so wrought 
up over the desecration (he calls it man fouling his own nest) that I thought 
he would shatter like crystal under the hammer of the Philistines. The pros- 
ecutor accused him of being a racist and a snob. “You say unauthorized peo- 
ple go in there. By unauthorized people you mean the newer races, don’t 
you?” After a stunned look at the author of this vulgarity, our witness said 
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with precision, “I do mean races. I have seen motorcycle races being held on 
the path around the pond.” He then proceeded to put into the record clear 
evidence that every canon of conservation, engineering and park manage- 
ment had been violated at Walden for years. 

Then came the commissioners’ defense, already indicated by the con- 
stantly recurrent and atrociously-phrased question of the prosecutor, that was 
it not possible “to re-forestrate the new beach so that it conforms or assimi- 
lates to the configuration of the contiguous area”? Upholding this was a 
self-taught arborist who admitted to having been employed by the commis- 
sioners and looking for more work. He suggested that Walden be planted 
“with dogwood and colorful plants like that.” There also appeared a man 
with a shop in which he sold seeds and artificial manure, and described by 
the prosecutor as an “expert’s expert.” But even he could not claim to be 
able to grow trees on roads and bathhouses. Their last witness was the Chief 
County Commissioner himself, who said bluntly that he had not the slightest 
notion of what was meant by the “Walden of Thoreau and Emerson.” He 
“was not contemporaneous with them.” “That’s right,” cried the prosecutor. 
“Furthermore, Thoreau never owned an inch of land there and he has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with Walden now.” 

So it was on this piddling defense that this tragic waste of money and 
human powers had been expended! Judgment is now pending. 

The record alone of this litigation will cost $1,800. Total legal costs to 
the society have now reached $4,494, of which we are many dollars short. 
The cost to the taxpayers is well over $50,000, and no restoration of damage 
has yet begun. What has made a simple act of principle so costly in this 
country today? Don’t the people of this nation hold title to its natural re- 
sources and the great public sites that have shaped their destiny? And yet 
these beachheads, these commanding heights of our heritage, are almost al- 
ways controlled by politicians who use them as their private property, who 
are generous about giving away that which they do not own and which costs 
them nothing; who will surrender anything at the drop of a tax rate to any 
promoter who can make a fast dollar from them, or to any contractor who 
can release, like the Sorcerer's Apprentice, leveling tides of black-top which 
engulf ancient strongholds of the people and drown them in oblivion. The 
beautiful profiles of old cities, the wild and tonic places of our youth, are 
eroding away forever; our children will never know them. Likewise our 
liberties. 


So we must resist! In court, out of court, at any cost. These things are 
intended to be inalienable. The wholeness, the evergreenness of Walden 
Pond, a monument to a book — what are court costs compared to the preser- 
vation of this? For the beauty and the genius and the replenishment Thor- 
eau and Emerson have created is, for mankind, inalienable. 





THERE GO THE CARTS 


Translated by H. Darrel Taylor from the Spanish of 


Juan Ramon Jiménez 


There go the carts... 

“The pine grove and the wind have said it, 
the golden moon has said it, 

smoke and echo have said it...” 

They are the long narrow carts that pass 
these evenings at the setting of the sun, 
the carts that haul the dead trunks 

out of the forest. 


What a weeping noise carts make 
on the road to Pueblo Nuevo! 


The oxen move along drowsily 
under the evening stars, 

dreaming of their warm stable 

that smells of dung and hay. 

And behind these long narrow carts 
walk the drivers, 

with their goads on their shoulders 
and with their eyes to heaven. 


What a weeping noise the carts make 
on the road to Pueblo Nuevo! 


In the calm of fields 

the dead trunks give a fresh and honest odor 
of open hearts. 

And the Angelus falls from 

the tower of the old village 

upon the harvested fields 

that smell of the grave. 


What a weeping noise the carts make 
on the road to Pueblo Nuevo! 


Brigham Young University 





by MARION MONTGOMERY 


Always the Pig Got Out 


HE ONE THING that I remember most about Mama is that she never lost 

her patience. I don’t remember but once when she did. She wouldn’t 

even get mad when the pig got out. Papa wasn’t at home then. He 
was in the CCC’s and Mama and me had to take care of the pig and the cow. 
I never did have the patience Mama had with the pigs. Always the pig 
would get out, sometimes twice a week. Mama made tracking him a game, 
and I liked that part all right. We would see that one of the rotten boards of 
the pigpen had been rooted out and we would see the tracks going off across 
the field and Mama would get her stick and mine that we kept at the back 
steps and we would start tracking. 

The game we used to play was that we were Indians, and it didn’t make 
any difference to us that girls weren’t the ones to be tracking. Mama used 
to make up stories about the pig, about what sort of animal it was going to 
be when we finally caught up with it and how big and wild. And she said 
if the pig could be different, so could we. So we'd be Indians tracking buf- 
falo or wildcats. I would forget sometimes that it was just our old pig till 
we finally caught up with him. 

And then the trouble would begin. I didn’t care anything about driving 
pigs, and it seemed like to me I never would learn. Because I would want 
to start driving right then and hitting at him with my stick to make him go 
faster. But Mama would always stop me. 

“You won't ever drive a pig in a pen that way, Willow. A pig doesn’t 
know what you want at first, and if you let him find out what it is, he'll try 
his best not to do it.” 

So Mama would make me go around the pig to head him off on one 
side, and then we would just stand there till the pig thought we weren’t 
going to do anything. Then we'd walk a little closer to him and stop again. 
And the pig would move away a few steps. After awhile he would get to 
moving the way we wanted him to go, thinking it was his idea all along. 
He would stop to root a minute, or just stop to grunt, and I would want to 
run at him and make him head on home. But Mama would always be ready 
to caution me. Once we got him back in the yard, he would see where he 
was and usually go straight to the pen. When we got him in, I'd bring 
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Mama the hammer and she would drive the old rusty nails back. I can still 
see the way she held the hammer, by the end of the handle just like a man. 

We always got a pig in the spring and raised him on scraps and whatever 
we could get. Sometimes we would pull grass for him, but we always man- 
aged to get enough for him to eat so that he would be a hog by killing time. 
It was the main meat we had, but I never did like raising pigs. Mama made 
a game out of it from the very beginning because she would name the pig 
after whoever we bought him from. I never have liked Mr. Charlie Wilson, 
and I believe it’s because we had one of his pigs one year. 

Another thing Mama and me raised was chickens. We didn’t ever have 
many to eat. Mama kept them to lay and she traded the eggs and the butter 
we got from Loretta down at Mr. Gordy’s store for some flour and other 
things we had to have. Sometimes we killed one of the hens if Mama found 
out it wasn’t laying and if she couldn’t trade it. But that wasn’t very often. 
Most of the time she would save it till Papa came home from the CCC’s for 
a day or two. But he didn’t come home very much. 

I don’t remember much about Papa. I can remember him just a little bit 
before he wert off to the CCC’s. He used to have a job in town, and we still 
lived at the same place on the edge of town and had our cow and pig and 
chickens. Sometimes we used to have two pigs. Anyway, I can remember 
that Papa used to milk Loretta early in the morning before he went to work, 
and he would milk her at night when he got home. What I remember best 
is seeing him come in the kitchen when it was cold weather with a bucket of 
warm milk. I can see the way he set the bucket up on the kitchen table so 
the milk sloshed bubbles up on the side and the way he would go to the fire 
to warm his hands and rub them together like he was washing them. But 
that is about all I remember. After he went off to the CCC’s I couldn’t 
remember much about him at all. 

He used to write us once a week though, and the letters always came on 
Tuesday because he wrote on Sunday. Mama would set the lamp on the 
table after supper and we would sit there and she would read me parts of it 
again. He nearly always had something to say about Mama’s good cooking, 
and about the pig and the garden. He always wrote a part just to me. And 
he wrote a special part to Mama too. I can remember her sitting there read- 
ing her part to herself. I can remember the way the light would shine on 
her pretty black hair and in her eyes. My Mama’s eyes were so pretty then 
they’d just about make you cry. 

We didn’t have to depend just on the pig and the cow and the chickens 
when Papa was gone. In the spring Mama would plant a garden. I couldn’t 
help her much, but I would stay with her and she would tell me all about 
the plants and what they would look like and how we would eat them and 
sell some of them down at Mr. Gordy’s store. Papa used to raise a fine 
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garden, she told me, and she told me about all the jars of things she canned 
out of it. But some of the time while she was working in the garden she 
would send me with Loretta down the road to Mr. Brazier’s pecan orchard. 
Mr. Brazier said we could let Loretta graze there if we would keep a rope 
on her and stay with her. I didn’t see why she had to have a rope, because 
the pasture had a good fence, and anyway if I used the rope it looked like to 
me that I could tie it around a tree and leave Loretta by herself. Mr. Brazier 
never seemed to get mad when the pig got out and went in his pasture, and 
it looked like to me he would rather we kept the rope on the pig. But Mama 
said it was Mr. Brazier’s pasture and if he was kind enough to let us graze 
Loretta there, we would do it the way he said. 

Another way we got along fine was from Mama’s sewing. She was just 
about the best sewer in the whole town. But she didn’t get very much for 
making dresses, because it looked like nobody had any money. Her sewing 
was the way we bought the pigs though. We had a fruit jar we kept hidden 
under the bed, and Mama would put the money she got from making a dress 
in the jar. She used to save the scraps from the dresses too. Sometimes there 
would be enough to make me a dress. It didn’t take much, and Mama knew 
just where to cut so there wouldn’t be any wasted cloth. Sometimes she 
would make me a little dress for my doll and sometimes she would just give 
me a scrap to play with. I can remember how I used to sit on the floor with 
a piece of cloth and my doll while Mama was pedaling the machine and 
humming. Mama used to make me laugh then, too, because she would make 
up songs about the people who wanted the dresses and sing them while she 
worked the machine. We would laugh so hard sometimes that she would 
have to stop pedaling, and the tears would just roll down my face. 

We missed Papa when we were around the fire sewing and playing that 
way. I didn’t know him very well, but I knew that if he could come home 
Mama wouldn’t have to work the garden the way she did and I probably 
wouldn’t have to go hunt the pig and help drive him home. Papa could fix 
the pen so he couldn’t get out. 

The time Mama missed Papa most was on Tuesdays when the letter 
came. I could tell because she was quieter then than the rest of the week. She 
didn’t make up stories and tell funny poems or sing the songs very much on 
Tuesdays. I used to ask sometimes when Papa was coming home, but Mama 
didn’t know and Papa didn’t know and it looked like he never was going to 
come home any more, so I stopped asking. 

Then one Tuesday there were two letters in the mail box when I went 
down to get it. One of them was Papa’s, but the other one had printing all 
over it. I could tell Papa’s handwriting even if I couldn’t read, but the other 
letter I couldn’t make out. Mama looked at the strange letter and tore Papa’s 
letter open and read it first. She was frowning and I asked her what it said 
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but she didn’t answer me. Then she tore the other letter open and read it and 
then she read it again just like she didn’t understand it the first time. And 
then she looked at me and started crying and grabbed me in her arms. | 
never had seen Mama cry. I didn’t know what was wrong but I cried too. 

Mama quit in a minute though and dried her face and tried to quiet me 
down. I hushed when she said she would read me my part of Papa’s letter. 
I couldn’t believe it though when I heard it, because Papa said he was coming 
home the very next Sunday and was going to stay awhile. It had been so 
long and I had stopped thinking he ever was coming home. I forgot all 
about the other letter I was so happy, and Mama started laughing again too. 
It was late in the afternoon before I remembered the letter with the printing 
on it. 

Mama was sewing on a dress for me. It was one she had wanted to make 
for a long time, but all along she’d said she didn’t have the thread and but- 
tons. Right after dinner though she wrote a note to Mr. Gordy and sent me 
with it and I got the buttons and thread she wanted. She was making the 
dress and it was a blue pinafore with big white ruffles like butterfly wings. 
I was playing with my doll, putting on dresses and taking them off, when I 
thought about the letter. When I asked her she stopped sewing and looked 
at me, but she didn’t say anything at first. Then she said, “That other letter 
was from Papa’s camp. It said your Papa’s sick and they think he ought to 
come home for awhile.” Then Mama went back to sewing. 

“Is he going to stay till he gets well?” I asked. 

“Yes. Yes,” she said, “Now you’ve got to help me have everything ready 
for him. And we won’t talk about his sickness. We'll just act as if he is 
perfectly well. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes m’am,” I said. I went back to dressing my doll and thinking about 
Papa being at home and about the new dress. It surely wouldn’t be long 
before Papa would get well the way Mama was always laughing and joking 
and working at the same time. And when he got well he could fix the pig- 
pen and plant the garden next year and everything. And maybe he wouldn’t 
ever have to go back to the CCC’s. 

“Will Papa get his old job back and stay ?” I asked. 

“We'll have to wait and see,” Mama said. She didn’t joke any more that 
day. 

I woke up once in the night and heard Mama crying, but I lay very still. 
The next day she was just like she had been before the two letters came, ex- 
cept it seemed like she was working twice as hard. Papa was coming home 
Sunday, and she wanted everything to be just right. She always kept every- 
thing as clean as a pin, and it didn’t seem like to me the house needed the 
cleaning she gave it. She kept me bringing in wood for the stove and fire- 
place till the wood box wouldn’t hold anymore. 
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Friday night when we finished supper and washed dishes and everything 
was straight, Mama got a pencil and piece of paper and sat down at the table. 

“Willow, go and bring the pig money.” 

When I brought it back, Mama emptied it out on the table and separated 
it into little piles so she could count it. We used to do that every once in 
awhile, and it was fun even if I couldn’t always count it up right. Mama 
added it up and wrote how much it was down on the piece of paper. Then 
she took a sale sheet from Mr. Gordy’s store out of her apron pocket. 

“Mama!” I said, “We're not going to spend the pig money ?” 

“We're going to have a big dinner Sunday for your Papa. Roast hen, 
everything we can get,” she said. “And Willow, you must promise .. . 
promise not to let Papa know we used the pig money. We'll start saving 
again. We must not let him know.” She looked at me in a way I could tell 
it was real important that Papa shouldn’t know. 

Mama and me spent a long time figuring what the pig money would buy. 
She told me everything she put down and how much Papa liked it and how 
they used to have it all the time when I was little. But the hen was the most 
important part. We didn’t have a chicken that wasn’t laying and Mr. Gordy 
had a special on and Mama said it would be cheaper to buy one than to kill 
one of ours. 

“Now Willow, remember when you’re grown, always buy a hen. Men- 
folks like a hen, a nice, plump hen that’s round and juicy. My, how your 
Papa can eat roast hen.” Mama laughed and shook her head when she put 
the money back in the jar. “Tomorrow you and I will go down to Mr. 
Gordy’s store and get all these things and have them ready.” 

Mama was getting excited and happy, and it was just like Christmas was 
coming for both of us. 

The next day we took a little wagon Papa had made for me and I pulled 
it all the way to Mr. Gordy’s store. Mama bought everything on her list, 
but she saved the hen till last. Mr. Gordy was waiting on her, and she told 
him Papa was coming home next day. 

“Now I want that big fat hen, Mr. Gordy, the biggest you have. Wrap it 
while I get some ice.” 

Mama put the groceries in the wagon and brought ten pounds of ice to 
keep the hen on, and we pulled it home. 

When we got home, Mama began cleaning up all over again. I don’t 
guess that house ever was that clean before. And I don’t guess she ever 
worked me as hard before either. By supper time I was so tired I nearly went 
to sleep in my chair. As soon as we finished eating, Mama put the big tub in 
front of the fire and put some hot water from the stove in it and then we 
both got a good bath close enough to the fire for the edge of the tub to burn 
your hand. That just made me sleepier. Mama tucked me in bed and then 
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she just kept right on. I know, because next morning there was bread dough 
on the hearth that had already begun to rise and she had cooked up just 
about everything else. 

She was already busy again when I got up and saw the bread and every- 
thing. She had a cake made up and it was ready to go in the stove and she 
didn’t fix any breakfast for us until it was baking in the oven. It was right 
cold that morning, sort of cloudy and damp and the fire in the fireplace and 
the cake in the oven sure did make the house seem nice. We weren't going 
to Sunday School either because we didn’t know exactly when Papa was 
coming. 

After breakfast, Mama got out the chicken to wash it and put it on to 
cook. I was drying the dishes when she unwrapped it. I looked at it and it 
sure looked big to me. But then I noticed that Mama wasn’t doing anything 
but just holding it. I looked at her face and I didn’t know what was wrong. 
She was just standing there staring at it and her chin quivered a little and I 
thought maybe she was going to cry again. 

“What’s the matter, Mama?” I asked. 

“A rooster!” she said. “That bumbling old man gave me a tough, stringy 
old rooster. After I told him...” Mama hit the table with her hand, and it 
scared me because, like I said, I never had seen her mad. For a minute she 
looked like she didn’t know what she was going to do but it was going to be 
something. 

Then she made me get my shoes and socks on and get my coat while she 
poked up the fire so it would be safe. As soon as the cake was out of the 
oven we left the house, and when we left, Mama took the rooster with her. 
I knew then where we were going. 

When we got to Mr. Gordy’s house there wasn’t anybody there. Mama 
stood looking at the house for a minute with the rooster in her hand. Then 
she said, “The church,” and we marched off toward the First Baptist Church. 

Folks were just getting out of Sunday School when we got there. We 
didn’t have any trouble finding Mr. Gordy because we knew where his 
Sunday School room was and we went right there. When he came out the 
door he saw us, and spoke real friendly and Mama told him right then that 
he had given her a rooster instead of a hen yesterday and that she had speci- 
ally said hen and that he would have to swap it. There were some other men 
standing around, and they got to laughing at Mr. Gordy and his face turned 
red. He tried to say he couldn’t on account of church wasn’t over yet. Then 
he tried to say that he would right after church, but he saw it wasn’t any use. 
He reached in his pocket for his store keys, and then we all three started out 
for town and not a one of us said anything all the way there. They walked 
almost too fast for me even to keep up. 


When we got there, Mr. Gordy opened the store with the keys he’d been 
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holding in his hand all the way, and we went in and he opened up the case 
where the chickens were and began putting chickens up on the counter. 
When he got about eight up there, Mama said she would take this one. He 
wrapped it up and put the rooster back on the ice with the others. He was 
still putting them back in the case when we left. 

It was after eleven o’clock when we got home, and Mama thought Papa 
would be there any minute. She put a chair at the window and told me to 
watch down the road. And then she got the chicken ready and put it in the 
oven. She was afraid Papa would get there before dinner was done. He 
didn’t though. The chicken cooked and filled the kitchen with that good 
smell it has and when it was done and ready, Papa still hadn’t come. Mama 
made the dressing then and the gravy. It was late in the day before she got 
it all through, but Papa still hadn’t come. 

Mama got the letters down and we read them again. But they said that 
he would be there Sunday. He said he would come on the bus, and the bus 
came right by the house. So we figured he’d get the driver to let him off 
there. Mama pulled her chair up to the window, too, and we both watched 
for awhile. Then I got tired and got out my doll. Mama wasn’t saying much 
of anything. She hadn’t all afternoon. The longer we waited, the quieter she 
got. She got up and put some wood in the stove to keep the fire going low. 

It was late in the afternoon when Mama called me. I could tell that Papa 
was coming and I ran to the window. The bus was stopped, and just as I got 
to Mama I could see a man get off. The bus went on down the road and the 
man walked up the path to the house. He didn’t walk fast. He looked so 


thin and he walked about as fast as the pig did when we were trying to get 
him home, and for a minute I wished somebody would drive Papa on up the 
path, because we could hardly stand to wait. Mama opened the door and we 
stood there waiting and then he had me scooped up in one arm and was 
holding Mama tight in the other and I was the only one saying anything. 
I was talking like everything. 


Papa came on in the house and looked around and sniffed at the chicken 
and said how he had smelled it all the way from the time they got even with 
Mr. Brazier’s farm. He went over and warmed his hands at the fire and 
rubbed them together the way I remember he used to. And Mama asked 
him if he was hungry and began putting things into bowls and running 
around like she was fit to tie, and Papa laughed at the way everything was, 
and the first thing I knew Mama was joking again and Papa was too. And 
I don’t remember ever a time when we had as much fun. 

Papa ate until he just couldn’t hold a bite more, talking about how good 
it was all the time and asking all sorts of questions about what we had been 
doing and everything. Once he asked me if I thought Mr. Kilgrew was still 
in his pen or if we ought to go see, and then they both laughed at me. 
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I guess I remember Papa that afternoon best of all. It wasn’t long after 
supper before it was dark outside. Papa had put a lot of wood on the fire 
and we just sat there. I kept getting sleepier and sleepier. Nobody said 
much. I tried to talk to keep awake and kept smoothing out the ruffles on 
my new blue dress, but pretty soon I stopped. I was sitting in Mama’s rock- 
ing chair with my feet straight out in front of me. Papa was sitting in his. 
Mama was sitting on the floor beside him with her head on his knee. They 
both were looking in the fire and not saying anything. When I went to sleep 
they were still that way. 

I don’t remember much about Papa after that. I guess | remember that 
Sunday because Mama got mad and because we got Mr. Gordy out of Sun- 
day School to swap us a chicken. But what happened after that Sunday | 
just don’t remember very well, except I do know it was about two weeks 
later that Papa died. 

And Mama and me kept on raising a garden and grazing Loretta down 
at Mr. Brazier’s. And always the pig got out. 


FAMILY AT THE EXCAVATION 


Marion Montgomery 


A sign advised the price it cost to see 

The mound; he paid, the three then went inside 
To join the others come to hear the guide 
Explain the strange display, how it might be 
Laid down a thousand years ago (if he 

And science calculated right), provide 

The artifact the lore it signified, 

Tell how they stripped the old chief's dignity. 
He marvelled that the clay, so deftly cleared, 
Preserved the bones exactly as they were; 

She thought what awkward kitchenware and feared 
A meager meal if they were left to her 

To use; the boy, so eager to befriend, 

Heard soft feet retreating down the wind. 





The Individual at Mid-Twentieth 
Century: A Symposium 


INTRODUCTION 


When Alexis de Tocqueville wrote “Of Individualism in Democratic 
Countries” more than a century ago, he observed, “Individualism is a novel 
expression to which a novel idea has given birth.” A_ half-century later, 
while Americans had no clear agreement about its meaning, the “strange” 
expression, as Tocqueville’s translator called it, had won its way in demo- 
cratic usage and had already taken on some of the semantic vestments by 
which it would hold both meaning and faith. Today, while individualism 
still has wide usage, a certain strangeness has returned to the term, but its 
strangeness is archaic rather than neologistic. 

The crisis in individualism — as some observers have called it — is cer- 
tainly more western than oriental, and probably more American than Euro- 
pean. For as Americans we find ourselves in a particularly troubling situa- 
tion. Historically we are committed to individualism; we still owe ideologi- 
cal allegiance to the religious individualism of Protestantism and to a whole 
range of political individualisms from Josiah Warren to Herbert Hoover. 
Yet as Americans we have involved ourselves in the Big Technology, and we 
have promoted the ultimate democratic levelling. We are committed to mass 
media, to a mass audience, and to mass opinion, to massness in which indi- 
viduality is sometimes at best a snobbish eccentricity. 

Yet this view of the crisis sees it from only one side of the individual, the 
outside, so to speak. If we are to accept the analyses of some contemporary 
thinkers, our problem is much more complicated. We must not only find 
means of preserving the individual in the face of a myriad of mass pressures; 
we must find the individual to preserve. That is, we must give a new, more 
meaningful definition of the self, identity, the individual in new psychologi- 
cal, political, and theological contexts. Until we do this, confronting the 
mass pressures may be both meaningless and hopeless. By doing this, we may 
affirm what we need to save, and our affirmation, if done in the sophistication 
of our contemporary knowledge, may be our best way to be saved. 

The papers which follow are not, however, concerned with this side of 
the problem. They assume, though not with dogmatic easiness, that we 
know what the individual is. Nevertheless, they argue that in contemporary 
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religious and political practice, in the face of nuclear war and with the need 
for firm, consistent international statesmanship, we must modify the indi- 
vidual’s traditional attitudes, without of course giving up the individual as 
the continuing center of our values. They argue further that when this 
individual is writer or artist, though his individualism is his creative way of 
life, his democratic culture is not inclined to appreciate this fact. He has a 
rare success, perhaps the success of eccentricity, if he has success at all. 

The symposium, presented at the fiftieth anniversary meeting of the Utah 
Academy of Arts, Letters, and Sciences, in May, 1958, was planned not only 
as a discussion of a significant current problem but as a demonstration of the 
fact that minds of different academic discipline can stimulate and enlighten 
each other. The co-chairmen of the program, S. George Ellsworth, of Utah 
State University, and Don D. Walker, of the University of Utah, believe the 
following papers fulfill the hopes of their planning. 

Although the article by George W. Wilson was not a part of the Academy 
program, the editors of the WHR have included it here as a timely supple- 
ment. Don D. Wacker. 


4 


Religion's Great Reversal 


by OBERT C. TANNER 


E MID-TWENTIETH CENTURY has produced two individuals who stand 
implacably opposed to one another. One is the individual belonging to 
the religious tradition of the western world. The other is the indi- 

vidual whose loyalty is communism. 

Communism and western religion are two absolutes of the mid-twentieth 
century. Each demands the unconditional surrender of the other. Each 
represents vastly different sets of values. There appears no middle ground 
between them. For the religious individual, communism is the anti-Christ, 
the work of the devil, the end of civilization. For the communist individual, 
religion is a drug, a superstition, a chain for slavery. 

This total opposition between religion and communism has done much 
to create a world of anxiety and impending disaster for the mid-twentieth 
century individual. As the issues are drawn sharper, the differences clearer, 
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the ultimate decision by force becomes more inevitable. This is the plight of 
the mid-twentieth century individual. His absolute values have absolute 
opposition, and this opposition is armed with weapons that are absolute. The 
absolute beliefs of western religion, and the absolute blueprints of commu- 
nism, coupled with the absolute sufficiency of extermination, make up the 
atmosphere of the world in which the mid-twentieth century individual 
lives. It has become a world of prejudice, ignorance, and emotion. It is a 
world that is probably beyond the salvation of quiet reason and good will. 
It is a world of impending disaster and tragedy without precedent. 

There is one avenue of escape. It is that the religious individual reverse 
his present stand on communism. Such a reversal may be nearly impossible, 
but on its success or failure hinges the life or death of all mid-twentieth 
century individuals. 

The judgment of history on the individual of western religion, in this 
mid-twentieth century, is this: Reverse your present religious position with 
regard to communism or perish. 

There is no hope of reversal in communism itself. Communism is inflex- 
ible. The blueprint of communism is single, total, and one-dimensional. It 
is all or nothing. Compromise for communism is nearly impossible. Toler- 
ance is heresy. Communism must go on hating its capitalistic enemy for 
better or worse, for richer, for poorer, in good times and bad, until death 
comes to one or the other. 

And, tragically, this is also presently true of mid-twentieth century reli- 
gion. From its pulpits, in its classes, textbooks, conversations, the religion 
of the mid-twentieth century individual is a religion of opposition and en- 
mity toward the communist individual, the communist state, the communist 
doctrine, and the communist leaders. 

Religion attacks communism as its mortal enemy. This attack, as with all 
attacks on any mortal enemy, has necessarily aroused such human emotions 
as repugnance, rancor, detestation, malevolence, aversion, bad temper, malice 
and hatred. 

Religion has spared no effort to arouse the twentieth century individual 
to the knowledge that communism would mean the end for all future 
religion. 

Emerging from houses of religious worship, from classrooms of religious 
instruction, the twentieth century man has carried these emotions against 
communism out into his daily work. The over-all result has been that the 
western religious man of the free world has infused within his whole culture 


a strong and dedicated spirit of anti-communism. One finds this spirit of 
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repugnance in all our newspapers, magazines, radio programs, political talks, 
in our courts, our classrooms, the public forum — in every medium of com- 
munication. Communism is the evil, the dread, and the mortal fear of this 
mid-twentieth century western man. 

Is it wrong that this is so? Is there any mistake in indoctrinating a whole 
nation and all friendly nations that communism means the end of freedom? 
Should our Judeo-Greek-Christian civilization, with its twenty-five centuries 
of hard-won victories in art, politics, science, industry and religion — should 
all this come to jeopardy and loss, by a band of revolutionaries seeking 
power, under the materialistic idealism of communism? The religious indi- 
vidual of the mid-twentieth century has made up his mind that this shall 
never be. To this end he has pledged his life, his fortune, and his future. 
Thus the detestation is deep and absolute. 

Again, is it wrong that this is so? 

Can there be any sensible alternative other than to follow our present 
course of containing communism, resisting it, purging it, fighting it, and if 
necessary to die rather than to live under it? 

The religious individual asks :“Who is to say it is wrong to hate a system 
that would destroy our religion, and our very civilization?” The answer is 
obvious, and so religion in all its various ways of teaching and writing and 
preaching has engendered the strong emotional attitudes of dislike, aversion, 
repugnance, abhorrence, ill will, and hatred. Communism is the enemy. It 
must be resisted — if necessary, by force. To accomplish this end, the indi- 
vidual’s mind must be clear, his heart strong, his will galvanized for the con- 
flict ahead. To this end, religion has contributed a large share. This has been 
a main function of the western mid-twentieth century individual’s religion, 
as he faces the future opposition of the mid-twentieth century communist 
individual. 

It is the conclusion of this paper that however justified the religious 
individual may feel in his present opposition to communism, this opposition 
is not only irrational, it is so dangerous as to hazard the death of the human 
race. 

Why is this so? 

It is so because in the hands of this religious individual, and in the hands 
of the communist individual, are absolute weapons that, if used, would give 
to humanity a life expectancy of from ten minutes to not more than ten hours. 

These new absolute weapons, with age-old absolute beliefs, form a com- 
bination that is now more than sufficient to leave this world without human 
habitation. 
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In the past, emotions of opposition generated by religion spent themselves 
on battlefields and unprotected cities, but the weapons were then limited to 
causing only millions of casualties. Today the weapons are good for billions. 
They are absolute. The present problem of the Pentagon is called “overkill,” 
which is the present wasteful expenditure of six duplicating weapons sys- 
tems, when only one is sufficient to kill all the people of Russia. And this is 
no doubt the problem of the Kremlin — the waste of several duplicating 
weapons programs to kill Americans, when only one weapon program could 
exterminate our country. 

The religious individual must ask himself, as he generates emotional zeal 
against communism, if his righteous indignation may not be too costly. It 
is soul-satisfying to be right and oppose wrong. It is another matter, how- 
ever, if this opposition leaves no souls to satisfy. In some cases it is better to 
be right and die, but it is doubtful if it could be right for all humanity to die. 

If this is true, then the only way to prevent the death of humanity is for 
the religious individual to reverse his present stand of emotional hostility 
and repulsion to the communist individual, the communist nations, and even 
the communist leaders. 

Because we face extermination, religion must now lead us away from 
death to life. To do this, it must give up every word and song and prayer, 
every philosophy and every theology, every program, every sermon, and 
every thought that arouses our emotions of rancor and malice and hate to- 
ward communists, their leaders, and their countries. Failing to do this, there 
is no real chance for the survival of mankind. 

For a dozen years now, we have lived on a diet of detestation of commu- 
nism. Such a constant nourishment of repugnance and hate has not only 
starved the soul of mid-twentieth century western man, it will also, by the 
sheer weight and force of its base emotional power, cause him to accept a 
war of his own extinction. 

Religion’s great reversal must therefore be this: 

It must give up its present ill will toward communists and communist 
countries and communist leaders. In the place of this ill will, the religious 
individual of this mid-twentieth century must have good will toward com- 
munists, good will toward communist countries, and good will toward com- 
munist leaders. Herein lies the one chance of our survival. We must be done 
with hates and hostilities. If not, we perish. 


If we continue our hatred for communism we will inevitably come to war 


and our death. We will think ourselves on the side of right, but we will be 
dead. 
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There is a sure way to be right: that is to love and forbear, to endure and 
be patient, to forgive and do good. Even then, we may not survive, but this 
is our only chance. And if we do not survive by our goodness, we had better 
die with it than with our present badness. 

There is enough hatred against communism within the minds and hearts 
of mid-twentieth century Americans to cast us all into the nether regions of 
hell by any decree of a divine justice, and without any aid of nuclear weap- 
ons. There are enough nuclear weapons in the hands of our communist 
enemies to blow us all to heaven, unless we can win them to peace by our 
own genuine conversion to good will. 

There is no reasonable chance of our survival, until we are willing to 
meet the communists more than half way. This is what the Christ of the 
Christian religion teaches us to do. 

There is no reasonable chance of our survival, until we forgive the past 
evils of communism. This is what the Christ of the Christian religion teaches 
us to do. 

There is no reasonable chance of our survival until we bear in patience 
and forbearance the present slanders and abuses of communism. This is 
what the Christ of the Christian religion teaches us to do. 

There is no reasonable chance of our survival until we desire to join with 
communists in mutual foreign aid to people that are hungry or sick or unlet- 
tered. This is what the Christ of the Christian religion teaches us to do. 


There is no reasonable chance of our survival until we are gracious hosts 
to welcome visitors to our homes and schools and institutions — visitors who 
are communists —communist students, communist teachers, communist 
scientists, communist farmers, communist judges, communist journalists, 
communist housewives, communist doctors, communist people by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. This hospitality is what the Christ of the Christian 
religion teaches us to do. 


But even if we had no chance of survival, we ought not to do what we are 
now doing: engendering hate, twisting truth, pretending righteousness, 
pushing our weight, and trusting our destiny to the might of superior 
missiles. 

America is not that bad. But only a small margin keeps it from being 
that bad. With our present course we are moving toward a future conflict 
of horror that beggars all description for its suffering and death. There is 
no escaping that our mighty America, our educated America, our generous 
America, our great America, is moving inexorably and inevitably to war and 
likely extermination. 
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Why is this so? There are three reasons: 

First, because most Americans believe that it is so. Most Americans 
believe a war with communism is inevitable. 

Second, because there is no security through strength, as American leaders 
have taught us to believe. A weaker country than America, with inferior 
missiles to our own, can now perfect and stockpile missiles. These may be 
inferior missiles to our own, but they will carry a warhead not less than the 
equivalent to five million tons of T.N.T. These inferior missiles travel 
twenty to twenty-five thousand miles per hour, taking eight to ten minutes 
to reach our cities. They will be accurately guided and when landing will 
make a hole in the earth the size of a large city. America is presently on a 
program to stockpile these missiles in quantities of fifty to a battery. Russia 
is doing the same. Each missile is fired by pushing a button. We are going 
to stockpile these missiles on the farms of the Southwest. Russia will no 
doubt stockpile her missiles in Siberia. Soon, next month or next year, Russia 
and America will face each other with good and sufficient missiles. 

What then? 

Then a single mis-sent missile, accidentally discharged, will certainly 
start a missile war to exterminate both countries, and perhaps end all human 
life. Then, a tired soldier leaning against the wrong button will release a 
missile and thereby innocently start a war that will destroy centuries of man’s 
labor, but much worse, the lives of people by the hundreds of millions. 

Then, a false rumor, a mistakenly given order, a mistakenly understood 
order, a vicious soldier, a sick officer, a mechanical failure — any single mis- 
take will end all our lives. 

For these reasons, because Americans are feverishly preparing for war 
and are reconciled to its inevitability, because our enemy will easily possess 
the military strength to exterminate us, and because this unthinkable war 
could begin by the innocent accident of a false rumor, a mistaken order, a 
sick or tired soldier, or a mechanical failure — not to mention all the present 
hate and malice that could start a war — these are the reasons America now 
hovers at a moment in history, between war and peace, life and death. And 
each day we are edging nearer to disaster. 

Only religion can save us. Only the religions of Christ. Only a great 
reversal from religion’s present irrational opposition to communism, to 
religion’s rational understanding that communists are people, individually 
about as good and about as bad as we are, people caught in a dictatorship 
and a program of lies and irrational emotionalisms against us, far surpassing 
our own irrationalisms against them. 
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What if we were to apply some of our religion, the good kind, the kind 
not yét tried, to the problem of communism? What if the religious ideal of 
long-suffering were to replace our present policy of a blow for a blow? 
What if the religious ideal of patience were to replace our present policy of 
head-long impetuosity? What if the religious ideal of friendship and confi- 
dence were to replace our present policy of suspicion and animosity? What 
if the religious ideal of forgiveness were to replace our present policy of 
insults over past breaches of promises? What if the religious ideal of service 
were to replace our present obstructive policy. What if the religious ideal of 
being a good neighbor were to replace our present policy of being a bad 
neighbor? What if the religious ideal of love were to replace our present 
policy of hate? 

Are all these religious ideals unrealistic? Would their implementation 
create a dangerous risk to America? They would if America were militarily 
weak and tried to practice them. Weakness invites aggression. And com- 
munist aggression is present whenever there is any kind of weakness — mili- 
tary, economic, political, or any other. 

But this fact, that weakness invites aggression, especially communist ag- 
gression, does not vitiate these ideals. Jesus said: “Be as wise as a serpent, and 
harmless as a dove.” That is, be strong, do not be taken in, be careful. But 
with your caution and wisdom and strength, be fair and kind and under- 
standing. Trust, but not to the point of folly. Forgive, but not to the point 
of having excessive advantage taken. Forbear, but not without being mindful 
of the weaknesses in human nature. 

America’s present situation is this: She is strong in military power, and 
becoming stronger day by day. But she is weak in spirit — weak in applying 
religious ideals, and becoming weaker day by day. 

A fatal sign of this weakness is America’s fear of any contact with com- 
munism. Having successfully eliminated the insidious practice of communist 
infiltration within America, Americans are now afraid of contact with com- 
munists outside of America for fear of contamination. This fear is a sure 
sign that Americans do not believe in the strength of their democracy. 

Such lack of faith in our own free institutions and individual way of life 
could come very near to a result like treason. This policy of no contact with 


outside communists increases misunderstanding and causes fear to grow until 


this fear breeds hatred and eventually war. And he who moves us nearer to 
war by word or deed, moves us nearer to our extinction, and thus becomes 
the betrayer of America, if not the arch-traitor of the human race. 
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To become strong in spirit is to have an open mind to new possibilities 
of how we may live in the same world with communists yet not absorb their 
ways or thinking. America has no choice but to live in a world where hun- 
dreds of millions of communists also live. To refuse to try to do this in peace 
and decency is to risk the life of America. Difficult and distasteful though 
communism is to us, our only choice is to live with it, or perish with it. 

History gives us encouragement. After centuries of war, the Moslems 
now live in peace with Christians. After decades of war, the Catholics now 
live in peace with Protestants. Even western Europe is at last learning to live 
together in peace. 

In this mid-twentieth century the religious individual and the communist 
individual must give up their present direction toward war. But since the 
communist individual is not free, he cannot help with this reversal. Only a 
free man can change his course. Therefore all the burden of a way to peace 


lies with us. But the only way of promise is for us to reverse the ill will that 


our religion has engendered within us over these past years. We must drop 
this ill will — purge our minds and hearts of it, not only because it is evil 
of itself, but because it is the way to our certain destruction. 

Good will toward communist people and communist leaders is not haz- 
ardous. It involves no risk of our security. While we extend our hand to 
communists, our military keeps watch for our security. Now that we are 
strong, we can afford to venture with new experiments for a peaceful world. 
These new ways have only one basis — only one sure foundation — it is that 
of great religion. 

We may save mankind with religion’s ideals. We certainly will fail with- 
out them. And if we get through to a future peaceful world it will require 
a great reversal of religion’s present function. This is the burden of the 
religion of the individual of the mid-twentieth century: to replace ill will 
with good will, to replace ill temper with good temper, to replace propa- 
ganda with truth, to replace malevolence with benevolence, to replace fear 
with confidence, to replace ignorance with facts, to replace hate with love. 

If there were no impending death, this should be done. But today there 
is an especially desperate need to dispense with the religion of righteous 
indignation and wrath that goes beyond careful reason. Only the religion of 
humility and patience and love can save mankind from a global graveyard. 
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Individualism and Foreign Policy 


by M. JUDD HARMON 


OR MANY YEARS now in most countries of the West and in some of the 

East, the word democracy has enjoyed a most prestigious and uncritical 

reign. Who is not a democrat (with a small “d” to be sure)? Repub- 
lican politicians have long since foresworn public devotion to the principles 
of their patron saint Alexander Hamilton, that stern critic of democracy and 
the common man, to whom he referred as “the great beast.” It is true that 
his modern disciples may worship secretly at his shrine, but they are far too 
astute openly to sneer at what Hamilton publicly attacked. Even our 
enemies, the Communists, embrace the democratic creed — according to 
their own interpretation of course — and praise the proletarian dictatorship 
as being “a million times more democratic” than its bourgeois competitor. 

The situation, even domestically, is highly confusing, however, since 
democracy itself is difficult to define, means many things to many people, 
and has so many facets that it is quite possible to embrace some of its prin- 
ciples while rejecting others. Democracy has been equated with capitalism 
and social welfare, majority rule and minority rights, white supremacy and 
racial equality, nationalism and states-rights and so on, ad infinitum. The 
proponent of democracy can take his choice, and who can deny his right to 
define as he chooses? In many respects the term has become a meaningless 
one indiscriminately attached to whatever selfish stand one wishes to take or 
to whatever selfish goal one wishes to pursue. Perhaps the word requires a 
new definition upon which all may agree. But if this were to happen its 
prestige value would experience a severe decline in most quarters. 

Despite the multitudinous meanings of the word democracy, there is one 
which has been so generally accepted in the United States that it, more than 
all others, has come to represent the meaning of democracy for the masses 
of American people. That meaning can be summed up in the single word 
“individualism.” The freedom of the individual to go about his business 
without hindrance from government has indeed been democracy for most 
Americans for generations. The reasons for the widespread acceptance of 
the definition are not difficult to perceive. For centuries government, arbi- 
trary and despotic, stood as the greatest single barrier to the exercise of indi- 
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vidual liberty. It is not strange, therefore, that Americans, in the formative 
years of the nation, should have been greatly concerned with imposing legal 
and constitutional limits upon the powers of government, particularly the 
remote and generally feared national government, to interfere with the free- 
dom of the citizen. This, coupled with the injunctions against governmental 
interference with the individual’s right to pursue economic self-interest, 
presented so persuasively by Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations, produced 
a philosophy of individualism, later justified in the name of democracy, 
which has been a dominant, perhaps te dominant force in American social, 
political, and economic thought. The idea was strengthened by contributors 
too numerous to mention. Herbert Spencer’s misapplication of the survival of 
the fittest theory lent a spurious but intriguing biological justification. All 
but a handful of religious denominations backed the theory enthusiastically. 
Judaism and Catholicism were dubious and later attacked it. But an aggres- 
sive America, quite willing to equate virtue with wealth, was much more 
susceptible to the Calvinist doctrine of the elect. It is always pleasant to pro- 
vide a religious sanction for one’s prejudices. And for the American indi- 
vidualist it was doubly pleasant to know that God was irrevocably committed 
to the gospel of free enterprise. 

What did the theory amount to? Essentially it proposed that the welfare 
of the citizen and the progress of the community are contingent upon the 
maintenance of a system in which each individual is free to pursue his own 
self-interest — free, that is, from governmental interference. Even though 
the short run results might not appear beneficial, in the long run they would 
surely be so. At any rate it was a principle “proved” by Darwin and Smith 
and avproved by God through his disciple Calvin. It was law, both natural 
and supernatural, and could be tampered with only at the risk of destruction 
of all that is valuable in human life. 

If the doctrine of individualism has been dealt some heavy blows by the 
general acceptance in the past twenty years of the welfare state (and this is 
surely the case) it has by no means been demolished, and it continues to 
constitute a substantial part of the American democratic creed. 

There is another aspect of democracy which has long excited the imagin- 
ation of the people and which has been quite as attractive, although not so 
significant in terms of its impact, as the concept of individualism. I refer 


to the assumption that there is a kind of collective wisdom expressed by the 


citizens of the state which may be relied upon by political leaders to guide 
the nation along the proper path. And if the people are not always wise 
(and not even the most ardent democrat expects infallibility) then, since it is 
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their country and their government, they, it is held, have a right to be wrong. 
This idea of the wisdom of the people has been interwoven with that of the 
right of the individual to pursue self-interest to form a portion of the fabric 
of the American Democratic Idea. 

Against both ideas I must object, on the ground that they constitute today 
a serious threat to our national security. My specific objection is to the con- 
tention that the people will, through their collective wisdom and by the pur- 
suit of individual interest, somehow show the way through the tortuous 
mazes of foreign policy determination. The same can, of course, be said of 
domestic matters, but here the consequences of failure are not so drastic. | 
personally am happy to pay the price which domestic democracy demands — 
a price often involving ineptitude, selfishness, greed, and, sometimes, corrup- 
tion. This price has been small enough considering the fact that with it indi- 
vidual freedom has been purchased. The same price, however, is demanded 
in the area of foreign policy determination, and here it may be too high since 
ineptitude, procrastination, and selfishness in the conduct of foreign affairs 
might well be fatal to us all. 

As the affairs of government grow more complex, the capacity of the 
individual to understand them steadily diminishes. This is particularly true 
in foreign policy matters. If the experts find it to be a vastly difficult and 
nerve-wracking task to follow the complications of international affairs, how 
can the average person be expected to develop an intelligent opinion? The 
mere fact that an ordinary person thinks he has an intelligent opinion is 
pretty strong evidence of his ignorance. It is the wisest who modestly say: 
“I do not know. It is too deep for me. Tell me.” Nor is there some mystic 
yet potent and always intelligent General Will which, emanating from the 
subconscious public mind, may be consulted by governmental leaders always 
to determine the proper course. Public ignorance and apathy stand as in- 
eluctable barriers against the wise determination of foreign policy by direct 
democratic means. Nor does the dictum of John Dewey solve this problem. 
This very wise man understood the limitations imposed upon the democratic 
process by the complexities of modern society, but he held that at least the 
public would know “if the shoe pinches.” Again the application may be 
valid as it relates to domestic affairs. But it is likely to be a highly dangerous 
concept to apply to the development of foreign policy because it implies an 
empirical or trial and error approach with the public gauging the degree of 
success. It is probable that such a method is far too slow and cumbersome, 
and it is wrong in that it assumes that the people are qualified to judge the 
matter. 
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However, if the people themselves are not all-wise, what about their 
representatives in Congress? Surely even if the nation cannot supply demi- 
gods, it ought to be able to select five hundred and thirty-one competent 
legislators to represent the national interest. In short, if direct democracy 
is not sufficient, what about republicanism? The answer to this question 
raises the problem of the American system of legislative representation. The 
United States Congress is designed to represent local interests. The Congress- 
man’s political career depends upon his ability to convince his local constitu- 
ents, particularly the influential elements of the constituency, that he has 
served their interests vigorously and well. Again the assumption is that the 
sum of individual and local interests equals the national interest. This, how- 
ever, is not always the case. The Congressman who insists that the metal 
extraction, or watch manufacturing, or crop producing interest in his state 
be served even though the consequences be serious in terms of our relations 
with a foreign state may be jeopardizing the national interest including, of 
course, in the long run even the welfare of those for whom he acted. Neither 
the Congressman nor the particular interest involved ever admits the selfish- 
ness of the position taken. The arguments purporting to demonstrate that 
the welfare of the local and special interest always coincides with the general 
welfare are numerous and ingenious. Unemployment, lower standards of 
living, floods, famine, pestilence, earthquakes, wars and rumors of wars un- 
questionably would ensue if a tariff were cut. It goes without saying, of 
course, that he who seeks special protection can better justify his position and 
strengthen his bargaining power if he can convince others that he is fighting 
their battle. And the Congressional representative who supports the particu- 
lar interest can salve his own conscience and, not incidentally, draw more 
votes if he too is able and willing to rationalize the position he takes. 

The controversies between President and Congress give evidence of the 
conflict between the particular and the general interest. Here again the 
tariff provides an excellent example. For a number of years President and 
Congress have disagreed on tariff policy, with the President taking a stand 
for freer trade and the Congress demanding a tightening up of tariff policy 
or refusing to liberalize the established laws. Can there be any explanation 
so convincing as that one which argues that the President, after all, is elected 
by all the people, is thus responsible to all of them and must, by virtue of 


the nature of his office, serve the general interest while members of the legis- 


lature, on the other hand, are compelled, by virtue of the nature of their 
office, to bow to the particular interest? Scores of illustrations, aside from 
the tariff issue, might be cited to support this point of view. 
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Such astute observers of the political process as James Madison and John 
C. Calhoun saw clearly the implications of a system which operates on the 
interest principle. Both men understood that implementation of the principle 
would go far to prevent the tyranny of the majority. And so it does. And 
time has demonstrated the values of such a system. Again, if the application 
were domestic only, the price paid in terms of sluggishness, unresponsiveness 
to majority demand, indecision in government, etc., would be a bargain. But 
the price may well be too high if applied to our relations with other coun- 
tries. How clearly must it be demonstrated that some or all must sacrifice an 
interest in favor of the general welfare? Yet an intransigent attitude of an 
infinitesimal minority may endanger us all. Our foes in the Soviet Union 
have no such problem. If the necessity of a policy is conceived, it is adopted 
and effected expeditiously. There is no need to log-roll, back-scratch, 
threaten, plead or cajole with a legislative body. We deprecate the method, 
but its results are often viewed with ill-concealed envy by our own executive 
branch of government. 


What is the answer? We must learn voluntarily to submerge our own 
particular interest in favor of that of the whole in order to match the efficacy 
of the Soviet discipline. I strongly question our ability to do it. We must 
also, I believe, learn to regard the view and stand of the President as superior 


to that of Congress where the particular is opposed to the general interest in 
the foreign affairs area. For proof one need go no further than the daily 
newspaper reports of the current struggle between the President and Con- 
gress over issues involving foreign and domestic affairs. The President has 
said that we must economize in certain sectors in order to pay for a military 
and foreign aid program without a severe dislocation of the national econ- 
omy. Congressmen agree in principle but indignantly protest any economy 
measure which affects their own constituents. The President’s suggestion 
that a tiny amount be whittled from the appropriations for agricultural sub- 
sidies was greeted with screams of anguish which reverberated throughout 
every rural voting precinct in the nation. The same reaction was forthcom- 
ing from all other sectors of the economy whose interests might be adversely 
affected. Vice President Nixon placed a discerning finger on the point when 
he defended appropriations for foreign aid of the reclamation and develop- 
ment variety. To those who objected that the money ought to be spent at 
home (the implication being that money spent abroad was not an investment 
in the interest of Americans), Mr. Nixon replied that we must first assure 
that there will be some inhabitants of this nation to enjoy the fruits of our 
energies. 
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This is no partisan issue. The struggle between the particular and the 
general interest goes on in the same manner irrespective of which political 
party holds the reins of authority. The bone of contention is the same in the 
Eisenhower Administration as it was in that of Truman, or F. D. Roose- 
velt, or Wilson. I strongly suspect, however, that to anticipate anything else 
would be tantamount to expecting a change in human nature, and I am not 
sanguine on the point. To solve the problem would necessitate an educa- 
tional program capable of teaching man at least the fundamentals of his own 
self-interest. This may appear to contradict what I have said heretofore. 
That is, is it not the case that everyone is already too assiduous in the pursuit 
of his own interest, and is this not the root of our troubles? The answer is 
that what seems to be our self-interest often is not our interest at all. We 
cannot, or will not, look far enough ahead to understand that the interest of 
the one is inextricably bound up with the interest of the many. Today this 
is surely true, and on a world wide scale. The great thinkers and teachers of 
the past have been proclaiming this doctrine for centuries. Christ was not 
least among them. Yet the overwhelming majority of excellent Christians 
mouth the phrases as platitudes and repudiate the substance. This in itself 
would not unduly concern me but for the nagging fear that our failure to 
learn the lesson may now entail far graver consequences than ever before. 
Nor should anyone expect the much maligned educational system of the 
country to accomplish what Christ Himself failed to do, namely persuade 
man to love his neighbor as himself. 

I must, therefore, contend that insofar as democracy is interpreted to 
justify the freedom of the pursuit of individual self-interest and insofar as 
it assumes the wisdom of the so-called “common man” it must be prevented 
from working its will in the field of foreign policy. Again, perhaps what is 
needed is a new definition of democracy. I would like to see more attention 
given to the matters of civil liberties, equal opportunities for different races, 
religious tolerance, and so forth, all of which might be incorporated into a 
new and more restricted definition. But there is no point in becoming in- 
volved in an argument over semantics. A word’s important meaning is what 
the vast majority of people intend it to be. On that basis my own view of 


democracy is as dim as is my opinion of the capacity of the average man. 
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Conformity and Economic Instability 
by GEORGE W. WILSON 


N RECENT YEARS the problems of conformity, “other direction” (Riesman), 

or “adjustedness” (Viereck) have frequently been analyzed and even more 

frequently condemned. While one may sometimes have the feeling that 
the analysts of such homogeneous thought patterns protest too much, there 
is little doubt that intellectually the present environment leaves much to be 
desired and that the tendency is apparently toward more of the same under 
the stimulus and misuse of the mass communication media. While much 
has been written of this problem there are two points which have not been 
raised and which I should like to discuss at this time. These are the relation- 
ship between economic well-being and conformity and the implications of 
conformity for economic stability. 

The present concern of writers such as Riesman, Viereck, Sieburg and 
Spectorsky (to mention only a few) is clearly nothing new, useful and essen- 
tial as it may be. Similar circumstances prompted Milton to exclaim that 
“Gf the waters of truth be not forever flowing in perpetual progression they 
sicken into muddy pools of conformity and tradition.” And certainly Veb- 
len’s acid comments on emulation and conspicuous consumption are perti- 
nent today. To save embarking on a lengthy historical discussion, suffice it 
to suggest that every post-feudalistic age (to go back no further) has had 
similar warnings. If true, this clearly implies that conformity is a constant, 
chronic problem to societies whose religious, moral and social values empha- 
size individualism. But does this mean that the problem is no more serious 
today than in the past ? — a familiar line for those who would play down the 
implications of conformity. I think not, for if conformity could be measured 
somehow and even if, quantitatively, there is no more of it at present than in 
preceding eras, the contemporary situation must be considered less satisfac- 
tory. The basis for this belief lies in the generalization that the greater the 
economic surplus, the greater the potential variety of social and human insti- 
tutions. The term economic surplus refers to a volume of production over 
and above either a physiological or a conventional subsistence level. It is 
obvious that with a minimum or zero economic surplus any society is fairly 
rigidly confined and determined by economic forces. Little scope for cultural 
change or economic progress exists since the society cannot afford to release 
the limited resources from current production except under severe or even 
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disastrous economic penalty. In this context one is reminded of the story of 
the missionary who noticed a deep air of mourning and despondency upon 
arriving at a native village. He asked whether someone had recently died 
and received the reply: “Death! What is that? We have lost the needle!” 
Under such situations economic determinism is probably most valid. But as 
the economic surplus grows, a greater diversion of resources to leisure, cul- 
ture and other non-economic (or even anti-economic) pursuits is permitted 
at a much less serious economic penalty. In this latter circumstance, society 
is less narrowly confined within an economic straight-jacket and its social 
institutions can be developed with less concern for purely economic factors. 
As Professor Clough has stated: 

I have come to the conclusion that heights of civilization in the chief cultures of 
which the West is heir were always reached just after peaks of material well-being had 
been attained. Thus ... it would seem to follow that one of the necessary conditions 
for the realization of Western culture’s goal is a high level of economic achieve 


1 


ment... .’. Of all [the] conditions [necessary for achieving higher levels of civilization ] 


none seems to be more fundamental than the possession of economic surplus.* 


Contemporary North American society undoubtedly has a greater eco- 
nomic surplus than any previous society and the magnitude of its surplus is 
constantly expanding. Indeed, it is probably not stretching matters to sug- 
gest that perhaps one-third of current U.S. gross national product can be 
construed as economic surplus at least in the strict physiological sense. Thus, 
our society possesses a level of economic well-being which would permit 
substantial variety and diversity of institutions. The pervasiveness of con- 
formity in the midst of greater potential variety is something of a paradox. 
It is in this sense that the problem of conformity must be considered rela- 
tively more serious today, even assuming that the degree of conformity is no 
greater than in the past. 

But good grounds exist for believing that the extent of conformity is 
much more widespread and pervasive today. This is, in part, due to superior 
communications, physical as well as oral and visual, which destroy regional 
autonomy and create the mass culture. It is taritamount to a levelling of the 
hills in which freedom and individuality are believed to dwell and the crea- 
tion of a vast economically abundant plain surrounded by an intellectual 
wasteland. Partly it is a psychological searching for “belongingness” and 
security brought about by a half century of insecurity and instability. But 
conformity is likewise actively cultivated by the super patriots and the huck- 
sters who utilize the superior technology to play upon the psychological 


needs of twentieth century mass man. The super patriot has always been 


"Shepard B. Clough, The Rise and Fall of Civilization (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1957), p. vill. 


*Ibid., p. 6. 
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with us, but the technology and the advertising are new. Finally, the ma- 
chine process and the giant organizations which it fosters create conditions 
largely incompatible with individuality for reasons which are as well known 
as they are obvious. 

The conjunction of these conditions clearly supports the view that in 
some non-quantitative sense there is more adjustedness and conformity in 
contemporary society than earlier and, worse, more emphasis upon it. Paren- 
thetically, it may be remarked that this conjunction of circumstances is prob- 
ably a better explanation of the relationship between economic well-being 
and “other directedness” than Riesman’s “population explosions.” 

We may therefore suggest that our economic success, while creating the 
material conditions requisite for a higher degree of individuality, has, to- 
gether with the other conditions mentioned above, facilitated conformity. 
The greater degree of conformity amid greater potential variety is the crucial 
point in analyzing contemporary society. This suggests that the materialistic 
successes of an allegedly individualistic culture may have destroyed the indi- 
viduality required for a proper utilization of the economic surplus, “proper” 
in the sense of being conducive to the maximum development of individual 
potentiality and personality. 

If the above analysis is accepted, we must applaud the efforts of those who 
cry out against the prevailing tendency. But the critics of the current intel- 
lectual climate are primarily concerned with the loss of creativity, spontane- 
ity, the inner life, all things which are rather nebulous, and their arguments 
are couched in terms of ethics. They are therefore using an approach which, 
while correct, lacks appeal since our materialistic culture and machine age 
generally turn a deaf ear to intangibles and ethics. Materialism rejects moral 
values and the machine process inculcates pragmatic, matter of fact, habit 
patterns. When moral or religious values come in conflict with economic 
gain (if not rejected outright) we reinterpret them. Thus is developed the 
new huckster religiosity. “Christ doesn’t condemn wealth” becomes a back- 
handed way of saying that the emphasis on wealth and wealth-getting is 
really quite moral after all. The pragmatic and tangible results one gets 
from being “religious” are offered as inducements to have faith. 

Arguments against this materialistic spirit are frequently countered by 
pointing to the economic achievement and suggesting that this makes up 
for any alleged loss of this rather vague thing called “culture” decried by a 
few malcontents who happen to be underprivileged college professors or 
professional gripers. This is, I suspect, one of the basic reasons for the failure 
of more people to take the dangers of conformity seriously or even to deny 
their existence. Suppose however that it could be shown that conformity 
has serious economic consequences. Would the public become more con- 
cerned with a combined ethico-economic condemnation than with a purely 
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ethical judgment? It is at least an encouraging possibility. There was a 
time, before the writings of Lord Keynes in the depression, when the empha- 
sis on savings and thrift was not only considered morally and religiously 
sound but likewise economically desirable, indeed, an indispensable condi- 
tion of economic progress. The coalescence of ethical and economic conclu- 
sions provided a powerful dual support for the emphasis upon thrift and the 
“virtue” as well as necessity of savings. Let us therefore examine the relation- 
ships between adjustedness and economics. In particular I would like to 
stress the relationship between economic stability and conformity. 

Economists find the key to economic instability under a free enterprise 
system in the capital equipment or producers’ goods industries. Expenditures 
on newly produced plant and equipment exhibit substantial volatility and 
this, somewhat magnified, results in fluctuations in output and employment. 
Such investment expenditures are excessively dependent upon entrepre- 
neurial confidence and this is, to some extent, influenced by the behavior 
of the stock market. Now, conformity tends to make stock market fluctua- 
tions more pronounced. Any change in security prices becomes amplified as 
stock holders ape their “peer group.” Thus, if market quotations change 
through some perfectly normal adjustment, there is more apt to be a wave of 
speculative buying or selling in an other-lirected society than in a society 
where non-conformity exists. In the latter cultural complex, the longer run, 
independent views of the future profitability of particular investments would 
tend to stabilize the market and offset frequent waves of mass buying or 
selling. Adjustedness in this sense promotes instability of the stock exchange , 
as is evident from the reaction of Wall Street to news of the President’s ! 
health. 

There is no direct connection between this phenomenon and expenditures 
on new plant and equipment. Indeed, many economists feel that the “Casino 
on Wall Street” leads a highly ephemeral and slightly chaotic existence of 
its own rather divorced from the real world of allegedly rational, calculating 
entrepreneurs. However, it is apparent that the level of security prices will 
have some impact upon current decisions to construct or order new plant 
and equipment, for if a security issue can be floated off at highly inflated 
prices (irrationally determined by mass, other-directed psychology) there is 
a general predilection towards plant expansion and vice versa if security 
prices are depressed. Likewise, to the extent that business confidence is based 
upon or affected by security prices, stock market volatility will create more 
insecurity and hence more instability in the producers’ goods industries. 
Furthermore, substantial stock market instability promotes short-sightedness 
in real investment decisions and tends to enhance speculation in financial 
assets rather than enterprise in real assets. As Keynes remarks, “speculators 


may do no harm as bubbles on a steady stream of enterprise. But the position 
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is serious when enterprise becomes the bubble on a whirlpool of specula- 
tion.” * We may therefore suggest that stock market behavior in an adjusted 
society promotes economic instability and tends to misallocate the scarce 
resource called “enterprise” which adversely influences the level of our mate- 
rial well-being. 

A conformist society is likewise extremely susceptible to periodic fads. 
The buying public, dominated so much as it is by the machinations of Madi- 
son Avenue, tends to be highly sensitive to variations in the style of existing 
products such as pink shirts, two-tone automobiles, blue and pink soap flakes, 
etc. One simply does not fit or belong without “living modern” in a homo- 
geneous bungalow indistinguishable from others on the same street (or 
elsewhere) located in a mechanized suburbia. The ease with which the well- 
adjusted consumer can be frightened into “not-belonging” should he or she 
fail to buy this or that gadget creates frequent fashion shifts and may, under 
certain circumstances, cause a substantial rise in aggregate consumer spend- 
ing which has serious inflationary consequences when the economy is oper- 
ating at a high level. This may, of course, be helpful in stimulating recovery 
from a depressed condition although one may question the welfare compo- 
sition of the increased consumption expenditures. Maybe we should have 
more schools, roads and hospitals and fewer tail-fins on automobiles. 

But fads do not necessarily create more instability for those industries 
which can easily switch over to a new species of already existing product. 
Indeed, in such cases, output and employment may be stabilized. On the 
other hand, new investments created in response to the fashion change and 
not readily convertible to alternative uses when the fad is over enhance 
economic instability. In this case new plant and equipment expenditures 
rise sharply at the beginning of the fashion change, then numerous failures 
ensue after the public whim has run its course. However, if a new fad should 
emerge immediately there need be no overall instability of the entire eco- 
nomic system; rather a great deal of inter-industry shifting of output and 
employment follows, with substantial business failures. This tendency gives 
a rather strong incentive for firms to become highly diversified and probably 
accounts for some of the trend toward multi-product operations. That this 
has interesting and complex implications for antitrust enforcement is obvi- 
ous, but I shall not dwell on this theme here. 

It should also be mentioned that frequent fashion changes lead to higher 
costs. For example, it is estimated that the automobile model changes for 
1958 cost around $1 billion, and there is even the possibility that the auto 
makers may begin to make major styling and engineering changes every year 
rather than every three years in order to hold their share of the market. This 
will require a much greater investment, which will lead to higher car prices. 





‘John Maynard Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (London: Mac- 
millan, 1951), p. 159. 
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Generally, it would seem that a fad-oriented economy is more prone to 
instability in the sense of inter-industry shifts and frequent and numerous 
business failures. Furthermore, to an extent depending upon the synchroni- 
zation of the fashion changes, there is a greater possibility of aggregate insta- 
bility and certainly higher costs are involved. 

One further area wherein conformity and instability may be related 
involves what economists refer to as the principle of acceleration. This 
“principle” suggests that a certain amount of capital formation is induced by 
current changes in demand where no excess capacity exists. 

Briefly, the theory of the accelerator runs as follows: Assume the demand 
for a particular consumer good has been stable for some time at 10,000 units. 
Thus, the derived demand for the capital equipment required to produce 
the good will also be stable. If we assume that one unit of capital equipment 
lasts 10 years (i.e., a rate of depreciation of 10°,) and produces 100 units of 
output, then to maintain the number of units of capital equipment required 
to produce 10,000 units of final product, 10 new machines (i.¢., 10°% of the 
100 machines required to produce 10,000 units of output) will have to be 
produced each year. Suppose, now, that demand for the product rises to 
11,000 units, an increase of 10°. The demand for machines will rise to 20, 
an increase of 100°. Thus, a relatively small rise in demand for the con- 
sumer good induces a substantially greater rise in demand for capital equip- 
ment. 

Assume further that consumer demand remains stable at 11,000 units. 
The number of new machines required in the next year will fall from 20 to 
ll. The result of the working of the accelerator is therefore to increase 
greatly the demand for machines in one year and then to cause contraction 
and unemployment. If such fluctuation is to be avoided in the capital equip- 
ment industry (after an initial increase in demand for final products) con- 
sumer demand must continue to rise by ever greater amounts. The acceler- 
ator principle is thus a powerful factor making for economic instability. We 
reach the Alice in Wonderland situation where we must keep running faster 
to prevent collapse! 

Now, investment induced or called forth by changes in demand is to be 


contrasted with autonomous investment or investment not called forth by 


demand changes. Autonomous investment involves innovations such as new 
products, new techniques, new markets, etc. The expansion of the railroads 
in the latter half of the 19th century and the development of the automobile 
are good examples of autonomous investment. If entrepreneurs are other- 
directed (i.e., like “organization men”), they will tend to be less bold and 
daring. Therefore, a greater proportion of investment will be of the induced 
variety and there will be less autonomous investment; hence the accelerator 
will possess greater relevance unless offset by the fad-phenomenon mentioned 
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above. If the accelerator comes to possess greater relevance in an adjusted 
economy, it is apparent that economic stability of the private sector becomes 
somewhat illusory and unattainable. There are, of course, certain analytical 
difficulties with the concept of the accelerator, and I do not mean to over- 
emphasize its importance. Yet many economists have found it a useful 
explanation or rationalization of economic instability, and to the extent that 
conformity lends greater relevance to the concept, conformity becomes 
inconsistent with economic stability. 

Thus we may suggest that adjustedness, through its impact on the stock 
market, fad-susceptibility and induced investment, tends to promote eco- 
nomic instability in the private sector. Of course, this can, in large part, be 
counteracted by governmental compensatory policies although the difficulties 
of countervailing inflation appear generally insurmountable and, except for 
temporary depressed situations the well-adjusted, ever-increasing demand for 
more and more goods poses a serious long-run inflationary threat. 

Nevertheless, it is apparent that conformity and economic instability may 
be rather closely related. And thus the intellectual’s appeal for noncon- 
formity and unadjustedness, an appeal based on an ethical, individualistic 
argument, receives support from economic desiderata. In our materialistic 
culture, the combined forces of ethics and economics may prevent the 
destruction of individual personality. 


4 
The Artis-—Man on the Periphery 


by ALVIN GITTINS 


VERYBODY TALKS about my paintings but nobody buys them.” This was 
the plaint of the late Jackson Pollock two or three years ago, before his 
tragic death. The critics were hailing him as the new prophet of the 

avant-garde New York school of painting. Reproductions of his radical, 
“drip and splash” paintings were appearing in the leading art magazines; 
even the amazed masses were being treated to them via the “tongue in cheek” 
services of the popular illustrated press. Research completed a few years 
earlier had discovered that the five hundred “most outstanding painters in 
the United States” averaged a yearly income of less than $5,000. Of that 
princely sum less than a third was derived from the sale of creative work. 





A practicing painter of distinction, Alvin Gittins heads the Department of Art at the University 
of Utah. 
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Selling shoes, teaching, and a score of other occupations provided the bulk 
of income. 

To have chosen Jackson Pollock and the five hundred “most outstanding 
artists” as characteristic of the state of affairs in the arts at mid-twentieth 
century might leave me open to some criticism. Pollock, it could be pointed 
out, was a man speaking in a new and unfamiliar idiom. His style gave 
serious pause to many intelligent, artistically educated people who perhaps 
opined, as had Ruskin of Whistler nearly a century before, that he was 
“throwing a pot of paint in the face of the public.” And what of the five 
hundred outstanding artists? Statistics can prove anything without careful 
sampling. Who chose them? Were they genuinely representative? Or were 
they all avant-garde painters chosen for their so-called “creativity” and “per- 
sonal idioms”? These would be valid criticisms, even assuming the false 
implication that creativity is an unwelcome and justly unrewarded character- 
istic of art, if it were not also true that the many excellent, more understand- 
able artists fare hardly any better. Radicals, conservatives and “middle of the 
roaders” seem doomed alike to public indifference. Nor is there the patron- 
age of enlightened aristocracy, church, or officialdom, except in a degree 
entirely disproportionate to existing talent. 

But the lot of the painter differs little from that of men in others of the 
fine arts. In music, literature, sculpture, drama and the dance there are tal- 
ented, lonely men wistfully, if not wishfully, thinking on past eras when 
creative skills were rewarded richly and prestige accorded willingly. How 
can it be, they wonder, that in the richest mass society the world has ever 
known there seems little place for those pursuits that we have been taught are 
the indices of cultural greatness? The creative artists and performers of other 
centuries were the consorts of kings, lived princely lives. Not only this, but 
the second and third rate artists ranked high in the hierarchy of prestige. 
Patronage, notwithstanding the modern myth that great artists are appreci- 


ated only after their demise, was ample. Michelangelo, Rubens, Velasquez, 


Watteau and hundreds of other great or less-than-great artists died in the full 
enjoyment of wide acclaim. Today, with a few notable exceptions, artists, 
composers and writers must be satisfied with the sanction of their fellow 
artists, the fortuitous approval of the critics and the enthusiastic acclaim of a 
penurious avant-garde cognoscenti. 

What are the factors that have brought the creative personality to such a 
pass? What changes have been wrought in human values? What is the 
new time spirit? What new technologies have put him so out of joint with 


his age? 
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The first omens of the artist’s plight began to appear during the middle 
of the last century, concomitantly with the coming of age of the Industrial 
Revolution and emergent democratic values. Hand tools and craftsmanship 
were gradually giving way to machine and power tools which erased indi- 
viduality of product and minimized the identity of the worker with his pro- 
duction. Out of the marriage of commerce and the new technological devel- 
opments came a bourgeoisie with little cultural heritage or sensibility. 
Their new riches, if they were spent on art at all, which was infrequently, 
went to the purchase of works by artists long since dead. These works were 
acquired from aristocratic families losing wealth and power in the social flux 
and upheaval, and to the new owners these accoutrements were symbols of 
the culture that traditionally accompanied wealth. Worse than this, how- 
ever, for the artist, was the developing spirit of pragmatism and materialism. 

A society whose values were essentially practical, utilitarian, rational, 
scientific and material, was hardly a soil in which art could be expected to 
flourish. “Art bakes no bread” was an attitude of the time, and the artist’s 
life and role were often considered unworthy ones associated with irresponsi- 
bility and impracticality. The loss of patronage for living artists and the 
denial of their importance in contemporary society resulted in considerable 
uneasiness and soul-searching. Even prior to this, artists had begun to harbor 
doubts about the newly developing values. The Romantic Movement, in 
addition to being a revolt against the artistic, political and religious principles 
associated with Neo-Classicism, had also tried to stress a sympathetic interest 
in primitive nature, medievalism and the mystical. Later Courbet tried to 
solve the dilemma and end the rivalry with the past by dropping religious 
and mythological subject-matter and insisting on a naturalistic view of con- 
temporary society. “Grandiose painting,” he proclaimed, “is a contradiction 
of our social conditions. ... It is an absurdity for painters to trot out subjects 
in which they have no interest and which are appropriate to a time and place 


remote from our own. It is far better to paint railway stations, engine houses, 
mines and factories. These are the saints and miracles of the nineteenth 
century.” 


The vital artists for two generations after followed his lead. For the Im- 
pressionists and Post-Impressionists, not ideas but the natural world was the 
point of departure; not “literary” subject-matter but a new visual language 
was the aim. 

This honest expression of the time served, however, only to further alien- 
ate the artist from the public. Official taste, now securely in the hands of the 
bourgeois, gave recognition only to the most conservative imitators of past 
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styles. All the painters of the period who today seem worthwhile were con- 
sistently rejected from exhibitions and art societies, and denied commissions 
and awards. To gain such small audiences as they did, it was necessary to 
organize their own exhibitions, employ their own critics and have sympa- 
thetic friends be their agents. 

It is small wonder that this rejection should have closed the ranks of the 
artists. If the public was not interested, since artists must perforce paint they 
would paint for themselves or their peers. If the public felt no responsibility 
to them they would feel none to it or to its middle class values. In this way, 
attitudes of “bohemianism” and “art for art’s sake” were forced upon the 
artist by the spirit of the times and still have currency today. Perhaps bohe- 
mianism has given way to a maturer attitude of individualism. But the right 
of the artist to express himself and his time as he sees fit, unhampered by 
official sanction or proscription, he regards as his unassailable democratic 
privilege. In following it he has been free to search in scores of different 
directions, investigate new materials and techniques, explore the expressive 
possibilities of distortion and abstraction, probe the subconscious for new 
meanings and images, and ascend to the thin and heady air of non-objectiv- 
ity. Such departures from recognizable subject—and I am not arguing 
against representation as a valid creative approach — have not endeared him 


, 


to the lay public; and the amazing diversity of “isms,” so expressive of the 
catholicity of our day, has compounded the enigma. To a middle class 
society dominated more and more by conformist notions of absolutes of 
“good” and “bad,” such diversity is confusing and disturbing. 

The artist has not been blameless either. Some painters openly avow their 
rejection of any attempt at communication with laiety and art-lovers alike. 
The only necessary justification in art, they claim, is the ego-satisfaction of 
the supreme moment of creation. For them painting has become nothing 
more than a personal therapy, or worse, a self-gratifying and irresponsible 
indulgence. The knowledge that such a course would further widen the 
breach and diminish already limited patronage seems only to give rise to 
masochistic glee. 

To further complicate the situation scientific technology has created vital 
new visual stimuli and mass communication. Photography, the cinema, 
television and the illustrated press have all usurped roles that formerly were 
the sole right of the artist. In other times all pictures were made by painters. 
They documented, reported, sermonized, told stories, created or reflected 


canons of beauty, decorated, propagandized, recalled history, in fact did 
everything pictorial. But today photography and photo-mechanical mass 
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reproduction have dominated the scene and done the job with far greater 
effectiveness. How can the artist, for example, compete with the moving 
picture in telling a story? It would be pathetic to assert that a static, silent 
painting using borrowed light can compare with a medium having its own 
built-in brilliance, sound, movement and verisimilitude, in storytelling effec- 
tiveness and potential. Billboards, neon signs, television, and illustrated 
magazines bombard the eyes with thousands of inescapable and insistent 
images, so that the eyes become sated or gross in their perceptions. I am not 
suggesting that movies or the other visual forms are inherently bad. They 
can be as validly artistic as painting and sculpture. But by sheer weight of 
numbers their impact on public taste surpasses a thousand-fold the impact 
of painting. 

It would, of course, be untrue to assert that there are no artists alive today 
who have status and wealth acquired by the exercise of their talents. Names 
like Picasso and Dali, while not household names like Presley or Crosby, 
are widely known. No person pretending to even a passing knowledge of 
art would admit to ignorance of them. They are talented men, but what is 
even more important, they have realized the potentiality of the mass forms 
of dissemination and have employed men wise in the ways of publicity and 
promotion. They have led lives that provide the most fascinating copy for 
the tabloids. The shenanigans of Dali in particular, his braggadocio and 
frenetic egotism are, many believe, a canny, calculated publicity stratagem. 
The Hollywood or Madison Avenue promotion techniques are not foreign 
to these men, and so gullible is the lay public and so eager for a substantial 
hero are the art-enthusiasts that even the slightest doodle turns to gold as it 
drops from their brushes. 

But these and many other examples are not natural successes in the older 
sense. Where, in former times of slower and more limited communication, 
each town, city, or region would encourage, develop, and take pride in its 
local artistic heroes, today one hero through the channels of mass publicity 
can satisfy the needs of millions. That worthwhile exposure to the arts now 
is possible for untold numbers who before languished in cultural isolation 
is wonderful, and no artist would want to turn back the cogs of time. But, 
by the same token, many substantial but quieter talents, to whom the glare 
of publicity is offensive, are “born to blush unseen and waste their sweetness 
on the desert air.” In this century any artist desiring more than local renown 
must submit willingly or unwillingly to press-agentry of one kind or another. 

Not all forms of visual art, however, are in the discouraging plight of 
painting, sculpture, and musical composition. Those arts that can serve 
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directly the scientific, materialistic spirit of the century are flourishing. 
Architecture has made great strides in the last one hundred years, casting 
aside the old forms of neo-this and neo-that, utilizing newly invented mate- 
rials, developing new techniques, and finding a healthy outlet for the re- 
serves of skill and accomplishment of its practitioners. Public and official 
taste, it is true, lags far behind the bolder designers as local and national 
controversies attest. But society is more in need of the architect’s services and 
his status is greater than that of the artist or sculptor. 

For the artist-designer too there is an important place. The needs of the 
industrial age for new forms expressive of contemporary streamlined living, 
to house new time and labor-saving devices, have provided many people 
with above-average livelihoods. Ours is a design-conscious age. Herbert 
Read, critic, art historian, writer, and for many years a proponent of abstract 
and non-objective painting, recently recommended that painters should aban- 
don painting, except for their own enjoyment, and become industrial design- 
ers instead. Many years before this frank but distressing advice was given, 
many artists had seen the writing on the wall and had eschewed the labori- 
ous developmental and soul-searching process so necessary for full develop- 
ment in painting. Why slave so hard for skills of dubious reward when a 
more natural function, within the materialistic and scientific society, could 
be found in industrial design? Academies and art schools which for years 
had fostered the so-called “fine arts” were beginning to change their empha- 
sis in the direction of industrial design. Instead of painters and sculptors they 
are now producing designers of typewriters, washing machines, automobiles, 
airplanes and the myriad artifacts of the scientific age. 

Commerce has called upon the services of artists of many stylistic persua- 
sions. Illustrators for the popular press are among the most highly remuner- 
ated artists in the world today, and many a “serious” artist has been pleased 
to harness his abilities to the big business of advertising promotion. Such 
concessions to current values have helped many a struggling artist to an 
economic independence so necessary for the development of his own “pri- 
vate” work. 

In short, those talents which can be brought into phase with our scientific 
and commercial age are today rewarded handsomely. If a musician will com- 
pose for the movies, if a writer will entertain or inform the masses through 
the magazines, if the dramatist will write or the dancer perform for movies 
or television, he can live adequately or even affluently. And this, one may 
feel, is as it should be. Men should find a way of serving the needs of their 


day. They should use their talents for the wants and desires of their society. 
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But this is by no means the whole story. There are creative men for 
whom such activities would be an insulting denial of their great skills and 
insights; who operate on a level far in advance of popular tastes. They, more 
than any others, are the ones likely to provide genuine life enhancement. 
Their purposes are likely to be passed over, misunderstood or actively dis- 
couraged by any but sympathetic and informed appraisers. They may be 
hewing new paths, shaping a new language, the practicality or validity of 
which may escape us not only now but for years to come. 

Furthermore, the arts, as flights of the soaring, searching human spirit, 
cannot and should not be chained to the crassest levels of popular sentiment. 
The greatest artistic achievements of previous cultures need no practical justi- 
fication. They stand on their own merits as evidences of that greatest ethic — 
man transcending himself, seeing beyond the range of human eyes, sensing 
more than the nerves report, surprising himself into the godliness of creativ- 
ity. Must our great democratic era announce itself to generations to come as 
being uninterested in high achievement in literature, music and art? Shall 
we be remembered only for the soft creature-comforts of washing machines 
and automobiles that saved us from labor but helped us produce nothing in 
the leisure thus afforded? One need not argue against scientific achievement 
in order to plead for other balancing values. 

Some individuals, institutions and government officials have taken note of 
the artist’s plight and have tried to provide an environment in which talent 
might develop. These attempts have met with varying success. As might be 
expected, institutions of higher learning have provided shelter and prestige 
to many worthy talents, sometimes as teachers, sometimes as “artists in resi- 
dence.” As far as encouragement of creativity is concerned the latter role is, 
of course, the more productive. Teaching, even when time is afforded for 
creative work, is an exhausting activity. As Henry Moore, the great English 
sculptor so sagely explains, “It is a mistake for a sculptor or a painter to 
speak or write very often about his job. It releases tensions needed for his 
work. By trying to express his aims with rounded-off, logical exactness he 
can easily become a theorist whose actual work is only a caged-in exposition 
of conceptions evolved in terms of logic and words.” A recent study of 
promising young artists employed as teachers in universities showed an alarm- 
ing drop in creative output year by year. It is not surprising, then, that many 
of the hardier souls have rejected the university with its committee assign- 
ments, counseling and other worthwhile, but creatively abortive activities. 

Some large industrial concerns have, out of practical need, seen the virtue 
of sponsoring the artist and of encouraging humanistic studies. In an age of 
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over-specialization the enrichment and broadening experience afforded by 
the arts have been recognized if only for their therapeutic value to the scien- 
tific worker. Commerce and industry have consequently sponsored cultural 
programs, given awards, honorariums, scholarships, and richly endowed 
many museums, musical organizations and schools. The fine arts programs 
offered in many academies of art are made possible to a large extent by sub- 
sidies from wealthy industrial organizations which, as already mentioned, 
have a stake in the training of good designers. But nowhere in the United 
States have we yet shown the largesse of some Scandinavian industries which 
employ artists and craftsmen, allowing them free rein to do whatever they 
will in the sure knowledge that, directly or indirectly, benefits will accrue 
from their research. 

The much-maligned Ford Foundation has recently attacked the problem 
from the other end through its Fund for Adult Education. A series of pro- 
grams in the humanities attempts to broaden the base of understanding and 
appreciation of the arts and provide the artist with a sympathetic audience 
among the more substantial citizenry. Soon, too, it promises to embark 
on a program of subsidization of promising individuals. These efforts, to- 
gether with expanding liberal arts programs in universities and colleges, will 
go far toward healing the breach between artist and public. 

Government sponsorship of the arts is seldom spoken of these days. It 
smacks too much of “creeping socialism.” Nor is the artist himself eager for 
such a step. He has suffered already the buffetings of ignorant politicians 
and has no taste for more. He would rather proceed alone without such 
dubious help. One government program, nonetheless, has proved most 
worthwhile in the arts as in other fields. Under the Fulbright Act thousands 
of developing young talents have been enriched and matured by study 
abroad. To see the great achievements of other cultures in what remains of 
the milieu that produced them has brought a new dimension of seriousness 
and devotion to many gifted students. In addition, it has served a greater 
cause of breaking down cultural barriers. These programs of encouragement 
of the arts, while promising, fall far short, however, of providing an atmos- 
phere in which the artist may breathe fully and freely. 

All in all, it is a low-keyed picture that I must present to typify the arts 
at mid-twentieth century. The artist is a man on the periphery, looking in 
on the busy activities of other men in a technological and materialistic soci- 


ety. Understanding their values and motivations, he is nevertheless, by his 


inherent nature, incapable of wholehearted involvement, for the currency of 


his sensibilities, values and skills is devaluated. Here he may see signs of a 
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shift of emphasis away from cold practicality and some disenchantment with 
science and its awesome progress, but there he sees the growing, frightening 
shadow of stereotype and conformity. 

But whatever eventuates, he will court his muse, savor occasionally his 
precious gifts and relish his role as the epitome of individuality and non- 
conformity. 


5. 
Americas Lonely Writers 


by KENNETH E. EBLE 


E ARTS, at least in techniques of production, are as antiquated today 
as stone-ground bread and hand-loomed rugs. Like these other hang- 
overs from primitive ignorance and self-indulgence, the arts are still 

practiced, still respected, and still examined curiously, even admiringly by a 
small fragment of our society. Perhaps the group who gives them attention 
is the same group that goes in for coffee grinders, silver and teakwood pepper 
mills, and old spinning wheels. And small as this group is, in its exclusive- 
ness it exerts the influence of light upon moth and pulls to it a much larger 
group aspiring to the crazy mixture of twentieth-century good life: a mixture 
of hand-rubbed, scientifically-soothed, machine-stimulated artifacts and peo- 
ple before which Plato’s dwellers in the cave would be even less certain of 
reality and imitation. 

The writer, being intensely concerned with reality and imitation and 
being perforce imitative, should feel at home. His most recent novel rests 
cosily beside Existentialism and the Modern Predicament and Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s History of the Kings of Britain or for that matter Facts of Life 
and Love for Teen-Agers. The distinctions between one and the others are 
blurred. To the man on his way to a train, one feels like the other. To the 
bleared eye and tired mind, temporarily out of Miltown, one reads like the 
other. And did not writers insist on their primitive habits, such books could 
all be produced from the same set of dies. But, however revolutionary have 
been the improvements in transcribing, printing, and distributing books, the 
writer still persists in his peculiarly antiquated form of original composition. 
To my knowledge, there are no novels of substance for which men have com- 





Kenneth E. Eble, who teaches English at the University of Utah, last appeared in the WHR with 
an essay on Howells. His discussion of “our serious comics” can be found in a recent issue of The 
American Scholar. 
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bined their talents, machined the parts, integrated the operations, so that the 
literary product could keep pace technologically. The writer still works 
alone. Or, that is, the writer of novels, stories, and poems. Scholarship, criti- 
cal writing, has moved forward. At a recent meeting, the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Modern Language Association announced that the MLA would 
no longer sponsor or publish single-author works. From now on, works 
must be collaborative, and, if not machine-produced, at least not left to the 
deficiencies and vagaries of the individual mind. 

Thus it seems to me that an examination of individualism at mid-century 
should turn to such old-fashioned craftsmen as writers to see how their indi- 
viduality fares. What Frank O’Connor says of the short story craft might be 
applied to all writing: “It’s a lonely, personal art.” 

One could say that the writer has always been out of step with his age, 
or, since society can’t voice itself and the writer can, the age has been out of 
step with the writer. The writer, whether in the fourteenth century or today, 
is always moving in and out of society. But a writer, even though he may be 
a controller of customs like Chaucer or an insurance executive like Wallace 
Stevens, cannot be other-directed for long. Eventuaily he must face himself 
and, like Emerson, “spin his thread from his own bowels.” 

Considering the writer as individual in our own time, I think plausible 
cases could be made for two attitudes which seem at first glance to be op- 
posed. The first is that the modern writer, like his predecessors, feels an 
isolation from society, and that this isolation is the necessary condition for a 
writer, regardless of his time. The second is that our own time is one in 
which the artist feels particularly estranged. 

The two assertions, ones we find frequently enough in literary studies, are 
not necessarily contradictory. Both may be true. Neither takes on meaning 
except as one tries to define the relationship of individual artist to society 
at any one time or to explain the sense of isolation which a writer seems to 
feel. My own attempt at definition and explanation narrows itself at once to 
America and American writers over a span of time. Such a limitation 
affords vast enough scope for foolhardy generalizations. 

In 1825, Nathaniel Hawthorne, just out of college, settled in Salem to 
begin those twelve “solitary years” which have been the subject of much 


literary conjecture. Were these years no more mysterious than any period 


in which a writer with little money and few literary friends has to shut him- 
self off from the world to get his work done? Were they years during which 
a brooding Hawthorne, guilt ridden for himself and mankind, plumbed the 
awful mysteries of the human heart? Or were they years of frustration and 
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bitterness because an America, subservient to European culture and having 
no culture of its own, refused to recognize native genius and enfold the 
young artist to its bosom? My own views tend toward the first of these sup- 
positions. Yet, the act of becoming a writer was for Hawthorne, as for so 
many American writers, an act of the isolated self either in detachment or in 
defiance, determined to go about its business in spite of general antipathy or 
hostility. 

Hawthorne’s introductory essay in The Scarlet Letter suggests the essen- 
tial lack of sympathy between a culture and its writers. His forefathers in 
the following quotation are “those stern and black-browed Puritans” of the 
Hawthorne family line, but if we believe the laments of later writers, all 
writers have similar ancestry. Hawthorne writes: 

“What is he?” murmurs one gray shadow of my forefathers to the other. “A writer ot 
story-books! What kind of business in life,— what mode of glorifying God, or being 


serviceable to mankind in his day and generation, — may that be? Why, the degenerate 
fellow might as well have been a fiddler!” 


Then, as now, America’s business was business, not fiddling. A democratic 
society, sworn to honor the dignity of every individual, still reserved the 
right to measure the worth of his calling. While a democracy is always 


attuned to the voice of the individual, its real business is not with individuals 
at all. Rather it is with majorities, and the individual writer is a puny 
minority indeed. Emerson, the panegyrist of self, celebrates one part of our 
democratic nature. It is a part more honored in the abstract restrospect than 
in the concrete now. Thoreau, who pushed individualism beyond the eulo- 
gistic utterances which sustain the democratic heartbeat, was an uncomfort- 
able figure to the last century in a way that Emerson never was. And even 
an individualist like Thoreau was in more of a balance with his society then 
than he would be now. In a young democracy self and society are not easily 
seen as opposite ends of a balance. Before the Civil War, democracy could 
be seen at close enough range to make the individual, writer or eccentric of 
any trade, distinct. What kind of figure would Thoreau cut today? If his 
oddity were marketable, if his writing identifiable with a large enough mass 
market, he might be a somewhat valuable literary property. One shudders 
to see him as a particularly “beat rhapsodist,” mixing bean culture with Zen 
and jazz and finding audiences in night-clubs as well as in book stores. But 
he might just be that. Certainly he was odd enough for Concord. Cynically, 
perhaps realistically, we could say that these individualists, Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Thoreau, changed America not one whit. Their paeans to self 
became no more than mood-music — music to remember the individual by. 
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The march of America was not by way of Walden Pond, not by way of an 
excursion to examine lovingly an individual good life, but over Walden 
Pond on an express highway to that outlying uncluttered picnic ground 
where eventually the individual can have communion with self before he 
starts back early to beat the rush-hour crowd. 

The American Renaissance —those hallowed pre-Civil War days — 
looked at coldly, was not a time when American writers basked in a culture 
sympathetic to their endeavors. The writers, then as now, were lonely selves. 

I do not wish to blur all distinctions between one age and another. The 
society in which Hawthorne, Emerson, and Thoreau did their writing was 
smaller, cozier, than any American age since. It was possible for the indi- 
vidual who heard a distant drummer to obey that drummer, for no other 
reason than that it was still possible to Aear such a drummer. 

Two examples will indicate what I mean. In December 1832, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson sailed for Europe. By no means a man of wide reputation, 
he had published hardly at all, had a small number of influential connections, 
and little money. But, beginning with Walter Savage Landor outside 
Florence, Emerson in the next months met in their homes John Stuart Mill, 
Coleridge, Carlyle, and Wordsworth. In part, this grand tour of great 
English authors was a result of fortuity. But in larger part, it was possible 
because the literary community and the world itself was a good deal smaller 
one hundred years ago. Such a relatively obscure person taking such a trip 
now would not only be faced with winnowing his selection of people to be 
seen; he would have to vie with dozens of others having roughly the same 
ideas. It would not be impossible for a Fulbright professor to tour England 
and France having personal talks with Camus, Sartre, T. S. Eliot, and a host 
of England’s angry young men, but it would be very difficult. 

Another example will move us on in time to post-Civil War America. 
The traveler this time is William Dean Howells, a journalist of small repu- 
tation even in Columbus, Ohio, a writer with one published poem in a new 
literary magazine, The Atlantic Monthly. In 1860, Howells arrived in Boston 
from the provinces. In short order, he met James Russell Lowell, editor of 
the Atlantic, James T. Fields, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Hawthorne, Thor- 
eau, and Emerson. More surprising still, it was no more than he had plan- 
ned. “I expected somehow to meet them all,” he wrote, “and I imagined 
them all easily accessible in the office of The Atlantic Monthly, which had 


lately adventured in the fine air of high literature where so many other peri- 
odicals had gasped and died before it.” A dozen years later Howells was the 
editor of the A¢lantic, and by a dozen years more, the highest paid novelist 
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in America. Howells was a Horatio Alger among our literary men, and he 
lived in a world in which a Horatio Alger career was an ever-present pos- 
sibility. 

One published poem and a compelling urge are hardly enough to storm 
the literary citadels now. What kind of canonization does the young man of 
promise receive today: a laying on of hands by Faulkner, Hemingway, Dos 
Passos, or even James Jones? Probably not. Rather Life devotes four pages 
to his savage, naturalistic story; an independent studio pays $285,000 for 
movie rights, and Ed Sullivan grants him a few words in between a guitar 
player and a lady wrestler. 

Yet, despite Howells’ apparently effortless move into the circle of New 
England writers, the literary atmosphere appeared less cozy when Howells 
projected it into his novels in the 1880s and 1890s. The plight of the Ameri- 
can aesthete-idealist is a recurring theme in his work. The first delineation 
of the American artist as a member of a Lost Generation came not with 
Gertrude Stein and Ernest Hemingway, but with Howells. 

Howells died in 1920. At his death, he had for a dozen years been passé. 
The world he had known was hardly apparent in America after World War 
I. His later works were nostalgic for the Ohio of his youth or the rural 
Massachusetts of the 1870s. Henry Adams saw the same change. By 1920, 
multiplicity had irrevocably replaced simplicity. In the fiction of the next 
two decades, America’s most vigorous period of creativity since the New 
England Renaissance, the image of artistic isolation was a dominant one. 

The image of isolation, not necessarily restricted to the artist’s isolation, is 
still present in fiction of the present, but the compelling feeling of isolation 
connected with a loss of earlier ideals and standards and often imaged in the 
figure of the lonely artist standing against the multiple evils of society has 
passed. Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man, dealing with the isolation of the 
Negro in a white society, conveys the reality and the intensity of physical 
isolation as few other works of recent fiction have. Yet, even in this novel, 
the hero experiences a sense of relief when his multiple attempts to identify 
himself with some portion of society fail. His invisibility preserves his indi- 
viduality, and at the end, there is a kind of pride, certainly mixed with pain, 
in being unable to lose one’s essential self in the mass. 

The writer today, it appears to me, similarly recognizes and faces his 
isolation from society. It is perhaps a grudging recognition, that comes with 
sustaining a condition so long that it becomes a cliché. But more important, 
the yearning for a more hospitable world implied in any portrait of the artist 
as a lonely man is no longer at the front of many current writers’ conscious- 
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ness. The lyricism of Sherwood Anderson, the nostalgia of Howells, the 
frenzied rhetoric of Thomas Wolfe were directed toward an image of Amer- 
ica receding as they wrote. James Agee’s A Death in the Family is a work of 
a similar kind, but to me it shows an important difference. Though it comes 
out of Mr. Agee’s past and dips back into the early twentieth century, it 
deliberately confines itself, narrows its social range, but at the same time 
deepens the reader’s perception into the fundamental truths of one of litera- 
ture’s great subjects, death. Contrasted with the novels of a generation ago, 
it seems to be a turning to what Faulkner in 1950 defined as the writer’s task: 
“the problems of the human heart in conflict with itself which alone can 
make good writing because only that is worth writing about, worth the agony 
and the sweat.” 

The acceptance by the writer of his aloneness, even in a society dedicated 
to togetherness, does not necessarily imply a loss of vigor. Those who yearn 
for a further extension of the novel of violence or for novels which face 
bluntly and caustically the social problems of mid-century are likely to be 
disappointed by contemporary letters. At the same time, the turning away 
from those subjects which loom large and forcefully in the public conscious- 
ness does not mean a turning away from the great subjects of literature. The 
novelists writing in Granville Hicks’ collection, The Living Novel, speak 
most vigorously against the pundits who say the novel is dead, and who 
imply that modern American literature is a pale shadow of a former self. 
None of the ten writers, Ellison, Saul Bellow, Herbert Gold, Mark Harris, 
Paul Boles, John Brooks, Wright Morris, Harvey Swados, Jessamyn West, 
and Flannery O’Connor feels a sense of enervation because of critics’ pro- 
nouncements or because of the society in which they work. They take some 
potshots at rather obvious targets: Life magazine, writers like Sloan Wilson 
and Herman Wouk, critics like Leslie Fiedler, and they make no effort to 
show how well-integrated they are into society. They do affirm the value 
of practicing their craft and of the possibility of working to the top of their 
bent within mid-century American society. None of them regards the Amer- 
ican culture as particularly propitious to the writer’s task. But, compared 
with a random group of writers of the twenties or thirties, contemporary 
writers seem a great deal more aware that it has always been so in America: 


that America has never provided an intellectual and artistic community in 
which the writer can be at ease. With this kind of awareness has come an- 
other kind of awareness: that raw experience untouched by a powerful intel- 
ligence is not enough for a great writer. This may mean an immediate loss 
of vigor, but in the end, it seems to me that this loss may be balanced by a 
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greater capacity for wrestling with ideas, a capacity which few American 
writers have shown. 

If there is anything new about the relationship between the lonely Amer- 
ican writer and his public, | would hypothesize that it is related to the 
bigness of contemporary existence. The impact of size upon the writer needs 
a more thorough examination than I can give here. I have already men- 
tioned how our vastly expanded world has made it more difficult for the 
individual writer, not necessarily to exert his individuality, but to make that 
individuality felt. Bigness tends to encourage eccentricity, exaggeration, and 
innovation, and it tends to discourage attempts to encompass any large seg- 
ment of the world of experience. Yet, if the magnitude of the task discour- 
ages a contemporary writer from trying to capture the essence of America, 
it does not discou.age him for examining his own limited experience and his 
unlimited self. The great work of literature begins in the creation of indi- 
vidual characters, and here the writer’s individualism, at whatever price it 
is bought, is the driving force. The writer, of course, occupies no game pre- 
serve where his individualism can sport while the beast conformity prowls 
without. But a species so long inured to going it alone doesn’t so much need 
sanctuary. Rather it’s the public which need beware, as always, of a thinker 
turned loose in their midst. 

Perhaps the growth of “culture” itself poses the most serious threat to the 
individual writer. He may be overwhelmed by the magnitude of the very 
culture he is helping create. The public is diverted away from the writer in 
a way unknown to the nineteenth century and not alone by Philistine activ- 
ities like baseball games (after all some New York baseball fans too have 
been lonely selves this season), golfing and board meetings. Culture itself, 
in the flood of relatively cheap phonograph records, art reproductions, and 
paper-back classics of the past, fragments the modern writer’s audience. Cer- 
tainly the writer today does not write for anything like a general audience. 
He writes for a mass audience within the great mass, a mass-minority in 
itself so diverse that the writer’s identity with it is no more satisfactory nor 
possible than with the public at large. What this double isolation will do to 
the writer is a matter for contemplation. Alarm is already being felt by some 
critics that the large number of writers connecting themselves with academic 
communities will lead to work that is restricted in scope, limited in experi- 
ence, and tinged with an academic grayness that vitiates good work. Being 
committed to the academy, I rule out my own conjectures on this subject as 
necessarily biased. The effect of that increasing body of writing aimed at the 
mass-minority of the cognoscenti, real or imagined, inside and outside the 
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universities, the readers of little magazines, attenders of foreign movies, and 
discussers of what’s new in art, has been, from my point of view, adverse. A 


facile, clever brilliance toward itself, and a commitment to what is culturally 


popular already distinguishes such writing. The condemnation of writers 
for the larger masses, TV, radio, and the movie is too general to need com- 
ment. Like many other choices short of Heaven or Hell, these mass-minori- 
ties offer temptations. But American writers have been so long conditioned 
to isolation, they are not likely to be pledged, pinned, and alumnized into 
any fraternity easily. 

The writer is a lonely self. Regardless of his sense of brotherhood which 
may fill his pages with laments about lost, lonely, forever estranged and 
isolated man, these “isolatoes,” as Melville might have called them, find their 
real substance in that isolation. In this generation or the next, the writer 
who speaks to all mankind is likely to emerge naked and alone and remain 
alone until he departs. He will join no clubs, write no manifestoes, edit no 
magazines, teach few classes. He will practice his craft, or his “sullen art,” 
as Dylan Thomas wrote: 

Not for ambition or bread 

Or the strut and trade of charms 
On the ivory stages 

But for the common wages 


Of their most secret heart. 





by WILLIS EBERMAN 


Three Poems 


WATER 


Always in this country the rain 

comes swiftly to the windows, the earth; 

and the music like innumerable soft bells 

hums down the sky, clings to the trees, runs 

in rivulets over pebbles, sighs into earth 

like an echo of song. Even now is heard 

the under-earth humming of water; is heard 

the grass blade’s ticked drop, and the root 
absorbing. 


The flag-stone patio is a lake: thick moss 
and slabs, submerged countries. 
Eventually forget-me-nots and jump-ups 
will orchard that world; but now the 
pelted, million-circled, small Atlantis 
shivers, mirroring sky. Above it the apple 
branches drop almost inaudible crystals. 


SARUS CRANE, FEEDING 


Pecking at pebbles, the smoky sarus crane 

stands on left claw, then lopes away 

on reed-bent, red legs; the three-fourths-beaked 

face sways up on snake-graceful neck, looks 
about, 

lowers to feed. Rust-black, the long head, the 

red rimmed eyes watchful of me. Grey, egg-shaped 

body, smoke feathers whisp up under the wind; 

the three-taloned claws, like long fingers 

stalk forward; and grey, sharp beak lifts, 

muddied, . . lowers again, prodding pebbles for 
kernels. 





SILVER THAW 


On everything, as though it had been sprayed, 

the clinging ice: millions of blond grass 

stalks in the field become glass tubes, and 

bend, and break; the willow is a whirl of 
chartreuse glass. 


Daggers from wires; the roof-trough hangs 

a saw of jagged ice; against the leaning fence, 
the camellia bushes are heavy, their dark 
leaves bend under the frozen weight, all 


glazed, short icicles from the tips. 


Some of the bamboo branches have fallen, 
the long leaves touch the crinkly white 

of the ground. But now I see that the apple 
tree ice is thawing: as though from the ends 


of many-sized droppers, the water is dripping: 


glint, drip, glint, drip onto the emerging 
flagstones. Soon will be heard from the forest 
of crystalline pine, fir, dogwood, cedar, 
a gamelan music of melting, and ice fragments 
falling. 
Portland, Oregon 





THE MARKET 


Henry Birnbaum 


Noon purchased the sun, spread it smiling 
commercial on the streets, gathered it in carts, 
a victory shouting its fruits, the open world 
bending the timid wonder of a boy, distance 
reduced and carried in a bag, the sun falling 
like the wide-eyed wishes of an explorer, 
eagerness piled in display, and the far 
geography made palpable transformed 
to the perishable agreements of passers 
shopping for eminence. 

He held his hand to love 
and wandered through sound, on the verge 
of cheer and dread, like a ball hesitating 
on the first step before it falls falling 
down the steep reality of stairs finding 
its bounce like an echo that repeats descent 
without choice until it ends bouncing 
in the mind where it dies in unchosen harmony. 
That concert of textile and vegetable 
spilling over on growth and love where 
the city like a splendid circus strutted 
its variety, exotic chain fruited extending 
into the faraway with the mind opening loving 
shouting here here, with abundant eyes wandering 
through courage into the living museum where 
vendors display themselves dressed in drama 
and the sale like a beautiful action 
among backdrops of abundance amid varieties 
of commercial smiles. Like a magnificent 
aquarium with bright scales scales shining 
shining under the true yet artificial light 
and the swimming finning grace of exhibition 
gathered in a motion and display of gold 
and foreign tails skimming through the surf 
of a child’s exploration. Those tambourines 





clashing their excited spirit in loud march 
ringing out among the secret yet obvious 
visions of merchants who stand like herds 
of elephants with their trained acts 

in a ring of bargaining and selling 

and a somersault of loving in all that, 
where he walked before clown and merchant 
finding love captured in fruit and satin, 
finding distance in a bag of potatoes, 

the open energy of the world defined 

and caged in a train of walking venture 
like discovery decorated with public signs 
announcing the clear geography of earth 
descending into baskets of hands. 

And the cream-filled 
brightness of those moments, cotton candy 
puffed in brightness, moving like thousands 
across the horizon of his mind, like carts 
balloon burdened and tiger striped 
carts moving on the periphery of thought, 
a swimming motion generating sound 
each falling on the other in pleasant 
excitement falling on open-eyed fear and saved 
from destruction by his mother 
who cupped her hand about him tender 
with knowledge and acceptance guiding 
with her hand like the firm hold of love 
gripping his floating imagination. 
Sometimes like a cookie jar gathered 
with goodness, he dug into his will 
centering it in glass with sunlight 
labelled on the reflecting surface 
and shining out of its holy goodness 
in a tumble of tangible sweetness 
pouring over his eyes offering 
fruit, sugar, dough out of the thousand 
motions and transactions about the senses 
like a ferris wheel of glazed glories 





turning about his mind, his vision 
exposed to the multiple world captured 
manufactured and packed in glass 

till he approached them like a small boy 
the glories coated with merchant love 
enticing so that he entered lured 

into the sugared world with the taste 

of goodness, until the whole circus 

of walking daylight and striped love 
was piled into the sweet eating 

and coated lips of the moment, wildness 
soothed by a cookie. 


W heaton, Maryland 


‘ 


MR. CHRISTMAS 


Lawrence P. Spingarn 


In these big thickets of the ambient air 

We plunge a pulse to feel if you were there, 

Sweet chief and festive boy. The charge was treason, 
Writ scaffold-high and broadcast out of season 

By sheep or woolly winds. A drudge of earth 
Peddled to distant farms news of your birth 

While Joseph, senile without seed and staff 

(The dust in chimney-corners), woke to laugh 

And helped you rock your cradle, start the loom 
That wove you in the weft of our small room, 

So cold and damp, where sorrow pinched your skin. 
Who paid the charges of that churlish inn? 

The host was fat with anger, and his plan 
Nourished the legend but denied the man. 

Now shrewder landlords drive us with the lash 

Of tinsel, music, and the chink of cash. 

Each pimpled merchant battens on your death, 
Distills your name with dollars on his breath, 

Climbs borrowed steps, sets chairs around for cheer, 
Mails cards, gets drunk, drops down in the new year. 


North Hollywood, California 





THESE TIDY SATURDAY AFTERNOON WARS 


Barriss Mills 


These tidy Saturday afternoon wars 
quicken the autumn air. 
Bright-coated bands recall 

the bloody quadrilles of eighteenth- 
century dukedoms. 


The see-saw trivialities assume 
epic overtones, ringed by fifty 
thousand sudden throats, and faces 
pulled this way and that 


by spectacle and noise. 


The ponderous ballet is lifted 
to ritual import by subtleties 
for the initiate. Finesses, 
strategies, and protocol 


extenuate this playing at war. 


And our involvement constitutes 
a moral equivalent for something 
as we fringe the green oval 

like petals of a ritual flower. 
Some obscure sacrifice is fulfilled 


in this tangle of bodies, patient 
and strong, bathed in ephemeral 
glories, ignoring our casuistries. 


Blindly we watch and blindly they 
batter the striped turf and bright air. 


West Lafayette, Indiana 





REVIVAL 


James Binney 


The event 

precipitates blue flame; 

history and you, 

I, too, converge upon an hour. 
Name 

what day shall be and when, 

where shall the sun rise next, 


who shall the new gods be? 


Alexander dreamed 

and made himself a god, 

but Greeks and he, 

not fooled, laughed solemnly 

at Eastern pomp. He blew 

a little on the flame and knew 
himself to be no other than a man. 
Therefore he used the sword. 


Conquerors have something — 

blindness, hate, or lust, 

and strength to never care; 

how shall we live then, caring, 

seeing the futile signs upon the year 
no sword for us — but love. 


Westchester, Pennsylvania 





by JOHN MILSTEAD 


The Structure of Modern Tragedy 


RAMATISTS OF TODAY seem to have three approaches to tragedy. I doubt 

if this is a consciously articulated differentiation, but their structures 

produce sharply differing effects. One type relies upon a readily 
available myth, by which the audience is invited to suspend its disbelief and 
for the time being accept the ethical and intellectual structure of another age. 
As onlookers, we observe a beautifully patterned existence wherein emotional 
conflict plays freely within an artificial framework of bygone ideas. Girau- 
doux’s Electra, for example, uses this esthetic detachment, employing a classi- 
cal background which the author does not expect us to accept fully. Perhaps 
the most significant point is that he recognizes the need for some kind of 
myth to give coherence to his dramatic action, though we accept the use as 
a stage device and for that reason we perhaps remain somewhat aloof. 
Though I fail to see T. S. Eliot’s greatness in dramaturgy, he does fuse his 
myth and the conflicts between his characters into a coherent whole. An- 
ouilh has achieved probably the greatest contemporary success in using 
ancient or medieval myths for the framework of his themes. 

The second type of dramatist insists on tragedy while denying tragic 
values. He asserts a hard-boiled approach to life, mocks at illusions, and 
delivers us all symbolically into the hands of Moloch. Tennessee Williams 
sees man as trapped by his environment and bedeviled by his own self- 
defeating ignorance. O’Casey curses the social order and asks us to bewail 
the bitter fate of suffering mankind. Along with Arthur Miller and others 
shackled by modern realism, these dramatists look with pity upon suffering 
man. They may, like Williams, try symbols and special stage effects to re- 
lieve the bleakness, but their characters remain straightjacketed by a limited 
psychology. Pity for the downtrodden and knowledge of psychoses do not 
produce tragic experience. These impressions we can get for ourselves else- 
where. What tragedy alone can offer is the ennobling testament of human 
worth and the reconciliation of man and his fate. In tragedy we are schooled 
to awareness and acceptance, gaining thereby insight into the structure of 
human experience. 

As we have long recognized, modern psychology has placed a great strain 
upon the traditional sources of tragic expression in the drama. What our 
Victorian forebears suspected, we have confirmed: man’s soul is a causally 
determined product, to be studied on the stage as elsewhere with interest if 
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not with awe. Such a diminution of man’s status substitutes realistic depres- 
sion for tragic suffering. For if we do not witness the tragedy of a heroic 
protagonist, we miss the exaltation of spirit that comes from vicariously 
experiencing a noble endurance of suffering — the sublimation of human life 
into a meaningful pattern. 

In the third type of tragedy, which strives to regain for man his lost place 
in the scheme of things, the dramatist struggles to assert his own coherence 
over the disparate facts of existence. But he does not turn consciously to the 
past for his solution. Rather, he enunciates his theme in twentieth-century 
terms, which recognize certain strengths in tradition while acknowledging 
the need for a fresh orientation. Thus by writing of and for his own time 
he may produce a coherent drama that satisfies us intellectually and emotion- 
ally as well as esthetically. Perhaps I should not say “satisfies.” What | 
mean is that we recognize an attempt to universalize man’s contemporary 
predicament with a positive approach. We grasp for some relief from a 
grinding realism that tells us what we already know. We look, very hesi- 
tantly and very skeptically, for some insight rising among our spiritual ruins. 

The dominance of the realistic and naturalistic drama, with its tendency 
to deny spiritual values, has produced many revaluations of tragedy, even 
denials of its validity in modern times. These analyses have been mistaken, 
however, insofar as they have failed to see the basic question that a dramatist 
today must face in order to write tragedy. That question is: What is human 
greatness? In answering this question the dramatist must, of course, wrest 
a meaning from life and make some attempt at judging human action. For 
only by defining greatness for our time, that sees man as somewhat deficient 
in spiritual grandeur, can the dramatist create in contemporary terms the 
belief in human dignity necessary for tragedy. 

Today we do not view the suffering of man as in itself meaningful. The 
truth of Ghosts, for example, leads only to despair, a despair that arises not 
only from the action but from the character of the protagonist also. For a 
very essential ingredient in the tragic experience is the relation between the 
hero and the audience. The hero must be of sufficient stature to draw the 
audience up to his level. Even if the forces controlling our destiny are to 
substitute for an ordered system, we still need a protagonist capable of deci- 
sion. In himself as he draws us up to this perception, he must reconcile 
human frailty with human dignity. Perhaps it is mostly for their ability to 
effect this reconciliation that we respect the Greek achievement. The Greek 
tragedies center around responsible agents whose flaws produce suffering but 
whose strengths produce essential insights. 

With the loss of the tragic hero comes another consequence in serious 
realistic drama: a pathos bordering on self-pity. With no great action and no 
great hero to draw him out of himself, the viewer finds himself thrust more 
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and more upon his own personality. The more ordinary (“realistic”) the 
events and characters, the more they are likely to touch upon the viewer’s 
own experience. Because the realistic protagonist merely suffers from ex- 
ternal forces and may not have the spirit to rise above his defeat into a new 
truth, a shift in identification may take place. Instead of identifying himself 
with the hero, the onlooker identifies the hero with himself. This process 
leads to self-pity, for the dramatic situation wrenches its poignancy from the 
spectator’s experience rather than enabling him to extend from his own 
limited background to the richer application possible through artistic insight. 
A dramatic exposition of defeat per se provides no meaning, only an intensi- 
fication of despair. When he denies man’s capacity for meaningful choice, 


the modern dramatist undercuts his own tragic purpose. For tragedy to have 


meaning, man must accept his fate; he must recognize himself as a morally 
responsible agent no matter what the circumstances. We have only to com- 
pare Sophocles with a modern like Sean O’Casey to see the gulf in spirit. 
O’Casey’s figures move within a socially determined destiny where accept- 
ance would imply pettiness. Because their whole lives are environmentally 
determined, they have no power of transcendence. 

To escape the spectacle of pointless suffering in a chaotic world, what I 
have called the third type of tragedy must see the hero rise to tragic nobility, 
so that his suffering acquires meaning. Thus, in effect, the dramatist must 
define greatness by developing character. The only other alternative — 
denial of tragic experience — results in an obvious stultification. Therefore, 
granting the empirical fact of tragic expression, we may see a peculiarly 
modern characteristic of tragedy in the protagonist’s rise to full heroic status. 
Either at the recognition of past inadequacies or the attainment of new 
values, the hero accepts his place as a human being and so makes his decision 
and meets his fate after reaching this new eminence. In a very real sense 
the dramatist must not only assert but must even analyze those qualities that 
make life noble. 

For a dramatist to indulge a self-conscious search for meaning in life 
leads all too readily to platitudes — love, hope, faith, and so on. Rediscovery 
of old truths, though intellectually and esthetically possible, must combat the 
limitations imposed by a decay in cosmic relationships. The common theme 
of the discovery of love (as seen in Maxwell Anderson, for instance) seldom 
finds expression in true tragic power. Without an assured tradition the com- 
plexities of life cannot be met by two lovers finding happiness in themselves 
and letting the rest of the world go hang. Therefore, modern tragedy needs 
a strong element of intellectual creativity. An increasing awareness of human 
failures precludes complacent and unchallenged acceptance of man’s worth. 
Values must be asserted, not in the light of a dying or dead past, but in an 
eternal renewal of human aspiration, a kind of self-transcendence, a constant 
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search for awareness through experience. Whether the resolution has collec- 
tive implications or leaves the individual as isolated as ever, it must establish 
a fresh orientation. The drama must not merely reassert the dignity of man. 
It must revaluate, reassess. It must dig to the roots of man’s life and strive to 
recover the old dignity that the tragic protagonist once bore unself-con- 
sciously. 

None exemplifies this modern position so well as Eugene O’Neill. His 
power and his appeal lie in his search for the human spirit. We see his char- 
acters achieve a new humanity as they reach the point of intensest suffering. 
He resolves our doubts by declaring man’s individuality, by making of suffer- 
ing a symbol of man’s indomitable will and moral freedom. The coward 
avoids decisions; he drifts. The heroic man, declaring his individuality, pits 
himself against his environment or his fate, seemingly invites his suffering, 
but he triumphs spiritually because he asserts his own will. A dramatist like 
O’Neill structures his plays so that even with the most typically miserable 
experience of our age we can see our way to a new level of attainment where 
we may find meaning in life if we are willing to pay the price of spiritual 
responsibility. In most of his plays at least one character achieves a height- 
ened perspective that results in a capacity for meaningful living. 

This conception of tragedy makes possible a restrained optimism com- 
pletely different from the esthetic shock of old tragi-comedy. As long as the 
ending does not violate the mood of the play, there is no reason why the 
protagonist’s rise has to be reversed at the end. We see this trend in O’Neill’s 
Long Day’s Journey into Night, where Edmund reaches for the possibility 
of a new life. An earlier example of this optimism is Marc Connelly’s The 
Green Pastures, wherein God, symbolizing man’s developing comprehension, 

sees that suffering brings with it the capacity for sympathy and a more pro- 
found understanding of humanity. Robert Sherwood and Maxwell Ander- 
son at times showed a desire to bring man up to the level of significant 
decision. But their reach exceeded their grasp; they lacked O’Neill’s will- 
ingness to throw over old standards and risk the intellectual experimentation 
needed in a changing culture. 

Perhaps this kind of tragedy is primarily an American phenomenon. In 
a culture where social barriers have ceased to exist in any real sense and 
where we can get most of what we want if we work hard enough, the old- 
time tragic hero and the downtrodden nonentity do not fit. We do not 
accept heroics — the twentieth century has disillusioned us— but we do 
accept the capacity for growth. Nor are we usually light-hearted. We accept 
work and worry and competition as the main ingredients in our national 
life. They are the price we pay for our success. Given certain goals, we work 
hard for them. We are willing to pay the price if we are sure that the reward 
warrants the effort. We want to be sure that our energies are directed into 
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rewarding channels. It is just here that the drama can reflect and serve our 
needs. Given a strong, vigorous, and skeptical nation, the new discovery is 
always possible. The dramatist who can help direct the frenetic energy of 
our culture to a truer conception of life performs an incalculable service, and 
in so doing he may create tragedy. 


NOVEMBER IN THE PATIO 


Edsel Ford 


The silence of goldfish is greatly to be commended. 
One wonders, though, now as November crawls 
across the high wall like a slinking cat — 

gray and liquid, with a ruff of snow 

humped on its back — one wonders if the fish 
poised midway down the pool holding their breath 
like windsocks, really care which way the chill 

is coming in, or how long it will be. 


The sun falls differently today; it knifes 

the willow clean. Our Lady in her niche 

pulls her veils closer, knowing that tonight 

the winds may rise and the cat poised on the wall 
will scream down past her to the sleeping pool, 


where the fish, too swiftly pounced upon to dart, 
will be all winter caught at the water’s heart. 


Rogers, Arkansas 





RAPUNZEL 


Harry Morris 


How could he think to find her always there? 

Those widened eyes and puzzled lips — motionless — 
Her love, the golden ladder of her hair 

Unwound each day to raise to paradise 

A witch deranged by so much loveliness. 


Yet what could have kept him from that sacrifice ? 


Unsound he leaped to bleed on thorns of love, 
Who only wished to climb a sun-washed skein 

Of hair, ate berries brought him by a dove, 

And wandered in the wildness of a dream, 

At roots of blackened trees still crying everywhere, 


“Rapunzel, Rapunzel, let down your hair.” 


Somehow in all that darkness he unlocked her sighs, 
Lamenting something lost in bitter flashes; 

She wept clear drops upon his clotted lashes, 

And he saw again. His fingers touched the strands 
Of violated hair; his silvered eyes 

Shed blood-red crystals on his bloodless hands. 


Tulane University 





by JOHN B. VICKERY 


Three Modes and a Myth 


RITICAL CIRCLES TODAY, as everyone knows, are remarkably concerned 

with the relation of myth and literature. Freudian or Jungian views of 

myth enchant many; Malinowski’s functionalism has its socially 
minded advocates; others prefer the speculative grandeur of Cassirer’s neo- 
Kantian position; while the Cambridge “rite-ists” increase in numbers daily. 
Here, clearly, there is as in Finnegans Wake something for everyone and 
“funferall.” All too often, though, practical criticism is ignored in favor of 
theories whose elegance and neatness are in direct ratio to their abstractness. 
In the process some pertinent, though simple, observations about myth and 
poetry are frequently lost sight of. 

One such observation is that poets employ myths because they are 
interesting. The myth is familiar through its reiteration by many writers 
and so gives a sense of the continuity of human life, of tradition, of the 
perennial character of human interests. At the same time, it challenges the 
poet, for it dares him to tell the same story differently, conveying his own 
attitude toward it and exemplifying his own solution to the problems of 
technique inherent in the tale. In addition, poets find myths interesting for 
much the same reasons as everyone else: their curiosity is aroused as to the 
meaning of these ancient tales, they are fascinated by the incongruities of 
subject and idea, and they are puzzled by the motives of the human and 
divine characters. The important thing, then, is that myths enter poetry 
because individual men and women put them there. To suggest what hap- 
pens in the process, how a poem’s theme, genre, rhetorical devices, and sym- 
bolic action reveal even as they are shaped by the poet’s intellectual beliefs 
about and emotional attitudes toward the myth, this essay sketches the hand- 
ling of the Leda myth by three modern poets, W. B. Yeats, Aldous Huxley, 
and Robert Graves. 

The form of the classical story employed by the three poets is the best 
known one, that in which, as Apollodorus tersely remarks, “Zeus in the form 
of a swan consorted with Leda.” Yeats and Graves focus exclusively on the 
mating aspect of the myth; both are fascinated by the Beauty-and-the-Beast 
(or Bird) motif, by the idea of and implications in sexual relations between 
a human being and an animal. Huxley, on the other hand, deals with the 
entire story, expanding it in many places to include Leda’s views of marriage 
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and Jove’s agony at his unfulfilled libidinal passions. The result is that Hux- 
ley’s is a rather long narrative poem, while Yeats’ and Graves’ are brief and 
compressed. Graves has written what is essentially a lyric, a controlled ex- 
pression of a complex emotion generated by perceiving a relation between 
lust and fear. Yeats’ poem, however, though as brief as Graves’, is not really 
a lyric at all but a fragment of an epic. Other obvious parts of this unwritten 
epic which come to mind are The Second Coming, the Byzantium pieces, 
and the material of 4 Vision. 

For Yeats the story of Leda and the Swan is not only a myth, it is also 
a part of man’s history. When seen in relation to his cyclical theory of his- 
tory the story emerges as the imaginative record of the genesis of the classical 
period. Thus, it is important both in itself and in terms of what it portends 
for humanity. Yeats’ view of the incident is, then, to borrow Cornford’s 
phrase, a mythistorical one. A literally incredible tale of great antiquity is 
viewed as recording an event that is part of a historical continuum. The 
importance of the event depends upon its reality, upon its having happened, 
for once it is part of the cycle it must necessarily lead to or cause other events. 
Thus Yeats’ own age is indissolubly linked to the past of classical myth by 
the ordered stream of occurrences that we call history. Indirectly this same 
impulse to fuse myth and history, fact and fiction, may explain Yeats’ partic- 
ular interest in Irish legends of heroic exploits. For in such stories Yeats was 
feeding his imagination not upon the wildly implausible speculations of 
creation myths nor even upon the dying god figures that intrigued Eliot in 
The Waste Land and Joyce in Finnegans Wake but upon the deeds and 
characters of men who, the tales assured him, had actually lived. In these 
legends Yeats could see the fascinating improbabilities of myth made actual, 
a part of human history. And since these heroes, these superhuman figures, 
had lived once, the cycles of history would bring them back, as Joyce says, 
“by a commodius vicus of recirculation.” 

In the case of Huxley and Graves the connection between genre and the 
poet’s attitude toward the myth is even more clear-cut. Huxley’s narrative 
mode is appropriate to his concern with the entire story of Leda. At the 
same time, it reflects what may be called his “sociological” attitude toward 
the myth. Thus, the poem opens with a description of the natural setting, a 
statement of Leda’s social status and appearance, and a direct transcript of 
her conversation which reveals her character and the tensions under which 
she is laboring. All of these clearly approximate the sociologist’s concern 
with contextual analysis. And when it becomes apparent that the institution 
of marriage is responsible for Leda’s unhappiness (““Yet these few days 
since | was made a wife/ Have held more bitterness than all my life,/ While 
I was yet a child’”), then it is obvious that Huxley, like the sociologist, is 
interested in the problems of people living together. Tensions of a related 
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kind are found when the focus shifts to Jove who “upon his silk-pavilioned 
bed/ Tossed wrathful and awake,” beset by erotic memories and fantasies. 
Here again, the poet’s phrasing significantly reveals the stance of the social 
scientist, for Jove’s trouble is diagnosed not simply as lust but rather “Libido 
like a nemesis/ Scourged him with itching memories of bliss.” 

The same clinical interest in human behavior appears in the detailed 
accounts of Jove’s discontent and later, in Leda’s encounter with the swan. 
In the former, the god’s “focussed passion” is so intense that all of human 
life “seems/ An alien world, peopled by insane dreams,” and filled with 
“monstrous shapes” and “unthinkable flowers.” Distorted vision, however, 
is not the only consequence of this erotic frenzy. Like a Victorian confronted 
with cruelty and injustice in nature and society, Jove begins to express reli- 
gious doubts and questionings: 


This world so vast, so variously foul — 

Who can have made its ugliness? In what 
Revolting fancy were the Forms begot 

Of all these monsters? What strange deity — 
So barbarously not a Greek! — was he 

Who could mismake such beings in his own 


Distorted image. 


Finally, when Jove’s pains are allayed by the sight of Leda, the poet suggests 
that this is due as much to the provincialism of the Greek god, for whom 
“in Greece alone were bodies fair,” as it is to Leda’s beauty. 


Equally detached and analytically descriptive is the poet’s account of 
Leda’s meeting with the swan. Unlike Yeats, Huxley does not have the en- 
counter open with “a sudden blow” and a helpless girl but instead presents 
a scene of drowsy sensuality overlaying a flickering sense of fear and loath- 
ing: 

Couched on the flowery ground 

Young Leda lay, and to her side did press 

The swan’s proud-arching opulent loveliness, 
Stroking the snow-soft plumage of his breast 
With fingers slowly drawn, themselves caressed 
By the warm softness where they lingered, loth 
To break away. Sometimes against their growth 
Ruffling the feathers inlaid like little scales 

On his sleek neck, the pointed finger-nails 
Rasped on the warm, dry, puckered skin beneath; 
And feeling it she shuddered, and her teeth 
Grated on edge; for there was something strange 
And snake-like in the touch. 
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It is on this same note of ambivalence that the poem culminates: 


Hushed lay the earth and the wide, careless sky. 
Then one sharp sound, that might have been a cry 
Of utmost pleasure or of utmost pain, 

Broke sobbing forth, and all was still again. 


Here, as in a number of his novels, the sociologist-author finds that under- 
lying the tensions and conflicts of human behavior and the shifting character 
of such social institutions as marriage and the family is the issue of sex. Thus, 
from Huxley’s standpoint, the myth of Leda and the Swan involves the 
theme of what might be called the erotic puzzle, whether the act of inter- 
course is pleasurable or painful to the woman, an issue that has been debated 
in one form or another at least since the legend of Tiresias’ blinding. 

While Huxley’s narrative concludes with a puzzle that challenges the 
sociologist with perplexity, Graves’ lyric is certain and assured in its observa- 
tions and conclusion. It is, moreover, a dramatic lyric in which the poet 
speaks directly to the heart, which he accuses of “bawdry, murder and 
deceit” and relates to Leda. By focussing primarily on the heart rather than 
Leda, the author reveals the psychological character of his attitude toward 
the myth. He is concerned to examine the emotions generated by a contem- 
plation of Leda’s mating and so to characterize the nature of their source. 
Thus, the first two stanzas deal with the primary and secondary reactions 
of the heart or imagination to “that horror with which Leda quaked/ Under 
the spread wings of the swan,” while the final stanza diagnoses the cause of 
their appearance. This psychological exploration takes on a more analytic 
character when we notice that the poet addresses not the heart, not the organ 
common to all mankind, but rather simply “Heart,” which suggests that it 
is his own he is concerned with. The more familiar, intimate form of ad- 
dress indicates that what follows is analogous to the psychoanalytic discovery 
and exposure of one’s own most intimate secrets, secrets hitherto hidden even 
from oneself. 

In the same way that the poet’s attitude toward the myth determines the 
poem’s genre, his attitude influences the controlling rhetorical devices he 
employs. Yeats, as has been noted, sees the historical dimension of the myth 
and so, naturally enough, presents it as a scene from an epic. But because the 
epic deals with more than history, because it enshrines the whole sweep of 
human traditions, beliefs, and values, its events and characters are not simply 
past records — they are symbols of man’s fate and destiny, images which look 
to the future as well as the past. And in doing so, the symbol reflects the 
cyclical character of the epic, which ends where it began but with a differ- 
ence. It is small wonder, then, that Yeats’ principal rhetorical device here is 
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the symbol of Leda: her relationship with the god-like swan explains human 
history for him just as that of Eve with the diabolic Satan clarified man’s 
political and social behavior for Milton. Like all truly significant and movy- 
ing symbols, Yeats’ Leda is rooted in the concrete image with its guarantee 
of empirical reality, and it is out of this that she develops into a symbol, a 
condensed paradigm of the human situation. Thus, she first appears as “the 
staggering girl, her thighs caressed/ By the dark webs,/ her nape caught in 
his bill” and then with her divine conception she becomes the symbolic 
source of man’s fate, of “the broken wall, the burning roof and tower/ And 
Agamemnon dead.” 

In sharp contrast to the symbolic devices and language of Yeats is the 
rhetoric of Huxley. Just as the epic mode has been exchanged for the narra- 
tive form in Huxley’s version of the Leda legend, so the symbol is replaced 
by statement. The sociological attitude is borne out by the use of statements 
whose emphatically descriptive character underscores the importance at- 
tached to detailed and exact observation. The natural scene is presented with 
all the orderliness and care of a nineteenth-century or Georgian poet: 

Brown and bright as an agate, mountain-cool, 
Eurotas singing slips from pool to pool; 

Down rocky gullies; through the cavernous pines 
And chestnut groves; down where the terraced vines 
And gardens overhang; through valleys grey 

With olive trees, into a soundless bay 

Of the Aegean. 


Even more detail is lavished on the core of the legend — Leda’s seduction. 
In contrast to Yeats’ compression of the scene into the single phrase “a sud- 
den blow” and to Graves’ focussing upon mankind’s erotic imagination, 
Huxley dwells on the objective, physical aspects of the scene with all the 
eagerness of an impassioned behaviorist: 

He, in exchange, 

Gave back to her, stretching his eager neck, 

For every kiss a little amorous peck; 

Rubbing his silver head on her gold tresses, 

And with the nip of horny dry caresses 

Leaving upon her young white breast and cheek 

And arms the red print of his playful beak. 


While statement is perfectly adapted to “sociological” narrative in which 
the entire story is told, the brief lyric that focusses on a single action in order 


to find parallels to other facets of human life must employ a language that is 
both highly figured and also condensed. Consequently, Graves’ basic rhet- 
orical devices in his Leda poem are simile and metaphor, the former provid- 
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ing the parallels, the latter the condensation. Significantly enough, however, 
he begins the poem, in the first stanza, with statements of a reflective and 
contemplative character: 


Heart, with what lonely fears you ached, 
How lecherously mused upon 
That horror with which Leda quaked 


Under the spread wings of the swan. 


From this scene, in which the heart is a spectator to Leda’s fate, Graves then 
moves, by the use of metaphor, into a more immediate and dramatic image 
that identifies the heart or erotic imagination with Leda: 


Then soon your mad religious smile 
Made taut the belly, arched the breast, 
And there beneath your god awhile 
You strained and gulped your beastliest. 


Thus the legend and Leda appear as psychological surrogates, as projections 
of private desires and impulses which are perpetuated because they have been 
objectified in the legend. This is made explicit in the last stanza by the 
simile that identifies Leda and the heart through the qualities and behavior 
they have in common: 

Pregnant you are, as Leda was, 

Of bawdry, murder and deceit; 

Perpetuating night because 

The after-languors hang so sweet. 


By these different rhetorical devices Graves gives us what are quite literally 
three different perspectives: first, the heart viewing Leda’s experience from a 
distance; then, a close-up of the heart and Leda in which the one is super- 
imposed on the other; and finally, the poet viewing both from the middle 
distance and pointing out their relationship. Through this technique Graves 
preserves the lyric’s emphasis on both immediacy and insight or revelation. 

While the poet’s attitude toward his subject or myth largely determines 
the genre and rhetorical devices he will employ, the symbolic action of the 
poem is the product of both attitude and technique. Thus, Yeats, who, we 
have suggested, regarded the myth of Leda and the Swan from the stand- 
point of history, is interested in what has happened for the light it throws on 
its effects. Leda’s seduction inaugurates a series of events — the birth of 
Helen, her flight with Paris, the sacking of Troy, and the murder of Aga- 
memnon, the hero, by his adulterous wife and her lover — with the pro- 
foundest repercussions for Greek thought and Western culture as a whole. 
Yet despite this historical focus Yeats’ poem does not treat the Leda incident 
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as something occurring in the past. In the first three sections verbs and parti- 
ciples combine to emphasize the presentness of the action: 


A sudden blow: the great wings beating still 
Above the staggering girl, her thighs caressed 
3y the dark webs, her nape caught in his bill, 
He holds her helpless breast upon his breast. 


How can those terrified vague fingers push 
The feathered glory from her loosening thighs? 
And how can body, laid in that white rush, 
But feel the strange heart beating where it lies? 


A shudder in the loins engenders there 
The broken wall, the burning roof and tower 
And Agamemnon dead. 


(italics mine) 


The action is still going on in Yeats’ mind even though its original occur- 
rence is buried in remotest antiquity. The mental faculty embodied in the 
poem is that of imagination, the power of reenacting an event or scene with 
such power and immediacy that one feels that it is occurring for the first 
time. That is to say, Yeats’ poetic method here functions in a ritualistic man- 
ner, for one of the prime factors in ritual is its capacity to make its partici- 
pants feel that they are performing some original act rather than merely 


commemorating a deed performed in the distant past. 

On the other hand, the symbolic action of Huxley’s Leda, while also sug- 
gesting the presentness of the past, is not that of ritualistic reenactment. 
Instead it reflects the influence of the narrative mode and the “sociological” 
attitude by regarding the scene as an occurrence rather than a reenactment. 
Its point of view is that of a witness who exercises his faculty of observation 
and records what he has seen. Unlike Yeats, Huxley is not interested in the 
long-term results of Leda’s experience; rather he is fascinated by the immedi- 
ate motives and reactions of Leda and Zeus. These complex forms of beha- 
vior culminate at the end of the poem with the erotic puzzle — whether 
Leda’s sexual experience is one of delight or anguish — expressed in the 
“one sharp sound, that might have been a cry/ Of utmost pleasure or of 
utmost pain.” 

Ambiguity is also central to the theme of Graves’ poem, though it is the 
ambivalence of the human heart, its ability both to lust for and to fear the 
same experience, rather than the erotic puzzle that dominates. At the outset 
the poet is struck by the heart’s being beset by “lonely fears” at the same time 
as it “lecherously mused” upon Leda’s fate. Its terrible secrets of “bawdry, 
murder and deceit” are kept because of the sensual pleasure provided by 
their recollection. Indeed, it is just this faculty of memory that dominates the 
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entire poem and distinguishes it from the others. Where Yeats invokes the 
imaginative faculty to fuse past and present, and Huxley uses observation to 
give the past a sense of present immediacy or at least of recentness, Graves 
relies on various forms of memory to create a present understanding of the 
heart’s past actions. 

These differences in techniques and symbolic action are, it has been sug- 
gested, the products of the poets’ emotional attitudes toward the myth. But 
at the same time they, in turn, are responsible for the expression of the atti- 
tude in public form. Consequently, having sketched the technical and 
thematic relationships between the three poems, one may best conclude the 
comparison by outlining those emotional attitudes of the poets which consti- 
tute not only the poems’ source but also their respective tones. For Yeats, the 
epic mode, the historical attitude, and the rhetoric of symbolism all reflect 
his awe at the mingling of power and beauty in creation. Similarly, Hux- 
ley’s sociological, narrative statements bear out his mood of objective detach- 
ment and philosophical curiosity about human behavior, particularly when 
exercised on the verge of the unbearable. And finally, Graves, by his psycho- 
logical lyric with its rhetorical figures, mirrors his ironic view of human 
nature, including his own, its ambivalences, deceptions, and inconsistencies. 
In short, from these different attitudes and interests, there have emerged 
three distinct uses of the original myth: Yeats’ poem employs myth as sym- 
bol; Huxley’s narrative uses myth as story or report; and Graves’ lyric treats 
myth as explanation or mirror. 





Notes 


THE GENTLENESS OF ROBINSON JEFFERS 


To most AMERICAN READERS the name of Robinson Jeffers at once summons up 
what they have seen in anthologies and newspaper reviews or what they have heard 
in college classrooms -—blood, badness, bitterness, brutality, and “unbearable 
themes.” From the appearance of Tamar in 1924 to the publication of Hungerfield 
and Other Poems thirty years later, their author has been associated with these 
nouns culled from the titles of book reviews: the admirable qualities of “strength,” 
“nower,” “virility,” “masculinity,” and “passion,” and the less pleasant “annihila 
tion,” “crime,” “cruelty,” “despair,” “disaster,” “fury,” “hell,” “horror,” “hysteria,” 
“melodrama,” “pessimism,” “shock,” “torture,” and “violence.” Reviews of Jeffers’ 
latest volume were prefaced with such phrases as “gigantic bad dreams,” “grim and 
bitter dose,” “havoc and death,” and “phantasmagoria of terror.” 

It is not surprising, then, that many readers either shrink away from Jeffers’ 
poems or find in the poems only what they are told that they will find. Undeniably 
Jeffers does write of violent and unpleasant things, but there is another side to this 
poet who treats of man’s cruelty to man and beast and of man’s lust, filth, and deg- 
radation. There is a gentleness and a tenderness which can lighten the burden and 
linger after the nightmare is forgotten. 

This gentleness is quickly apparent to the people who know Jeffers personally. 
His bibliographer Alberts and such critic-biographers as Powell and Bennett have 
found him patient, generous, and kind; Louis Adamic called him “the gentlest 
person living.” ’ And the reader who cannot know the poet in person may readily 
find these same qualities in the poetry. 

Jeffers’ first volume, Flagons and Apples (1912), is a collection of personal lyrics 

-conventional, imitative, and amatory — which the poet has long since disowned, 
but Californians (1916) is a long step toward the maturity of Tamar (1924) and 
the later books. The short narratives of Californians include a number of good 
and unviolent folk like little Dorothy Atwell, “dove-throated” Ruth Alison, gracious 
old Stephen Brown, “kindly” Lindsay, and “gentle” Emilia. Though life is not 
always kind to these people, the poet’s emphasis is on their sweetness of character 
and not their unhappiness or pain. Even in “The Three Avilas,” a tale of incest 
which anticipates Tamar, the happy interlude of the lovers and the sorrow of their 
ending are stressed, rather than the sensational aspect of the subject. 


Nore: Quotations from the poems of Robinson Jeffers are used with the permission of Random 

House, Inc. 

*Louis Adamic, Robinson Jeffers, a Portrait, Univ, of Washington Bookstore, 1929; S. S. Alberts, 
1 Bibliography of the Works of Robinson Jeffers, Random House, 1933; Melba B. Bennett, Rohinson 
Jeffers and the Sea, Gelber, Lilienthal, Inc., 1936; Lawrence Clark Powell, Robinson Jeffers, the Man 
and His Work, San Pasqual Press, 1940, See Jeffers’ foreword to Powell's book for an explanation of 
his reasons for choosing violent themes. 
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As the poet moves to the grim and painful themes of his later work, instances of 
kindness and tenderness often relieve the stark horror of the stories: Stella’s patience 
with the idiot Jinny in Tamar, Mrs. Carrow’s devotion to her fanatic son in The 
Coast-Range Christ, Natalia Morhead’s loving care of little Rachel in The Women 
at Point Sur, Mrs. Ferguson and Hildis Ramsay at moments in Mara and Resur- 
rection. Even the more primitive women of the poems are capable of gentleness, 
like Fera Martial toward her dying father in Cawdor, Mrs. Thurso toward the crip- 
pled Reave and the murderess-suicide Helen of Thurso’s Landing, and Madrone 
Bothwell toward her dead children in Solstice. In Roan Stallion, California drives 
to Monterey to get Christmas gifts for her little girl, risks death in fording a storm- 
flooded river, and sits up all night, drying and re-shaping the damaged toys. Then 
there is occasionally an all-gentle figure like Michel in Cawdor. 

Rarely do we find tenderness in a male character, but Lance Fraser, “the strong- 
est man,” sleepwalking in Give Your Heart to the Hawks, returns to his childhood 
in a pitiful crying for the lost brother whom he has really killed in a fit of drunken 
anger: ’ 

Mikey. Oh Mikey. Come home. 
I'll be it tomorrow again. It’s getting too dark to play. 
If you'll come in I'll let you have my cornelian, 
And the heron’s eggs I found.? 


These are brief and isolated instances of the gentler Jeffers, but one of the long 
California narratives is an epic of tenderness. Clare Walker, heroine of The Loving 


Shepherdess, though doomed to die within a few short weeks when her child is due, 
loves all things and is gentle to them as she wanders the coast with her dwindling 
flock of sheep. “All our pain comes from restraint of love,” she says, and “I’m doing 
like most other people; take care of those that need me and go on until I die.” The 
poet recalls that he wanted to call this poem The Gentle Shepherdess and to make 
it the title poem of the 1929 volume. However, his publishers at that time feared, 
he suggests, that he was “going gentle on them” and requested the change of adjec- 
tive and the use of another title for the collection. It may be significant that of all 
Jeffers’ poems The Loving Shepherdess was the one chosen for re-publication in 
1956 in a limited edition of 115 copies. One of the most beautiful books of our time, 
it was designed by Merle Armitage and movingly and appropriately illustrated 
with nine original etchings by Jeffers’ neighbor, Jean Kellogg. One suspects that 
this compassionate poem may outlive some of its more terrible and violent comrades 
in the Jeffers canon. 

Nowhere is the gentleness of Robinson Jeffers more evident than in the poems 
which record love for his family, beginning with the early love poems for his wife 
Una and the long elegy, “The Year of Mourning,” written for his father and his 
infant daughter. 

Una was the poet’s “pole star.” Greenan, Squires, and others have written how 
she brought him “purpose and stability,” gave him “eyes and ears,” and represented 
for him “the ideal of life: the simple, the intense, the primitive.” * Una and her 





* Give Your Heart to the Hawks, Random House, 1933, p. 68. 


*Edith Greenan, Of Una Jeffers, Ward Ritchie Press, 1939; Radcliffe Squires, The Loyalties of 
Robinson Jeffers, Univ. of Michigan Press, 1956, pp. 27-28. 
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husband lived on the coast at Carmel, in a stone house and tower built largely by 
the poet’s own hands. They rarely left Carmel, except for trips to Ireland in 1929, 
1937, and 1948, visits described in recently published excerpts from Una’s travel- 
diaries." 

Jeffers’ poems are filled with direct and indirect references to his wife and their 
twin sons, and Una is consistently present in his most recent book which appeared 
four years after her death in 1950. The title poem, “Hungerfield,” is a violent 
California narrative strangely framed in an elegy for Una; it closes with these lines: 


Here is the poem, dearest; you will never read it nor 
hear it. You were more beautiful 

Than a hawk flying; you were faithful and a lion heart 
like this rough hero, Hungerfield. But the ashes 
have fallen 

And the flame has gone up; nothing human remains. You 
are earth and air; you are in the beauty of the ocean 

And the great streaming triumphs of sundown; you are 
alive and well in the tender young grass rejoicing 

When rain falls all night, and little rosy-fleeced 
elouds float on the dawn. —I shall be with you 
presently.° 


Here is the poet who is as memorable for his gentleness and love as for the 
terrible holocaust of Tamar, the pain and fury of Cawdor, or the thundering lines 


of Thurso’s Landing — the poet who could write for his wife this loveliest lyric of 
our day: 


I built her a tower when I was young — 
Sometime she will die — 

I built it with my hands, I hung 

Stones in the sky. 


Old but still strong I climb the stone — 
Sometime she will die — 

Climb the steep rough steps alone, 

And weep in the sky.® 


Fraser Bracco Drew 
State University of New York 


College for Teachers, Buffalo 


* Visits to Ireland, Travel Diaries of Una Jeffers, Ward Ritchie Press, 1954, foreword by Robinson 
Jeffers. 


® Hungerfield and Other Poems, Random House, 1954, p. 23. 
° Be Angry at the Sun and Other Poems, Random House, 1949, p. 155. 
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DISASTER REVISITED — AND REVISITED 


Upon COMING, ONCE AGAIN, across the story of the 1937 Hindenburg disaster in a 
digest magazine —a story that has been reprinted in digest magazines some five or 
six times in the past ten years or so — it occurred to me that an alert book publisher 
might do a more thorough job of catering to the blood, gore, and cracked bone 
fan by putting out a comprehensive accident anthology, one that will do away with 
this endless rehash business for once and all. 

Actually, some publishers have already gone ahead and put out a gigantic rehash 
to end all rehashes (we hope) on the crash of the German Zeppelin, plus one or 
two full-length books on various ship sinkings (and when, may we ask, are readers 
going to reach the saturation point on ship sinkings?), but this is doing the job in 
only a half-hearted way. The anthology I now propose has as a tentative title, 
Major Distasters of the 20th Century, and as a subtitle, “A Little Treasury of Blood 
and Gore” — a name which comes right to the meat of the matter. 

Profusely illustrated with both photographs and line drawings, my collection 
will include all the top air, sea, land, and underground disasters of the past fifty 
years or so, with, of course, such old standbys as the air force bomber-Empire State 
building set-to, the Titanic sinking, the recent Grand Canyon mid-air crash, and 
the Andrea Dorta-Stockholm affair, all getting prominent play. 

I plan to select my accident rehash writers from the currently large and brilliant 
stable of sea disaster specialists, air collision experts, and automobile crash reporters 
— all of whom seem to make virtually their entire livelihoods exploiting our repeti- 
tive and inexhaustible interest in the giant, family-size type of mishaps. 

Thus, thanks to my anthology, the accident aficionado, instead of waiting rather 
patiently several years for the expected digest rewrites, can flip the pages of this 
book at his leisure, clutch upon his favorite tragedy, curl up in a big, easy Iron 
Maiden or nail-studded rack (with fried snails and liverwurst handy), and spend 
a happy, happy evening wading through the viscera-like prose of the specialists in 
this field. 

No minor, second-rate disasters will be included; that is to say, the decapitated 
heads must roll about like apples in a windy orchard, and at least twelve dead and 
shredded bodies will be set as my criterion for choosing material, for anything less 
than twelve is a picayune accident, indeed, and not worthy of being anthologized. 
Possibly a free accident sound-effect record will be included with each copy sold, 
and thus as the customer reads, he can hear the crash of glass upon metal, the 
shrieking of brakes, the thump of bodies on cement, and the gurgling of water, or 
the roar of fire — all sounds dear to the ears of the disaster devotee. 

The book will be complete with a handy index guide that will refer the reader 
quickly to the accident of his choice; i.e., breaking down disaster into such cate- 
gories as ones involving shock, burning, drowning, asphyxiation, and mangling. 
The stories will be rated, too, by a blood pressure scale; e.g., a rehash with some 
fifty crash victims found floating in a veritable sea of blood, will get a “B.P.” index 
of 4.8 (5.7 being the top recommended by some physicians), and a reader, well 
along in years, will be advised to start at the 1.9 B.P. rated stories, say a run-of-the- 
mill auto-train encounter, and to work up to the higher B.P. stories gradually. 
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As to the literary style of my anthology: earlier I used the term, “viscera-like 
prose.” However, this is an inadequate description. Actually, the literary style can 
best be defined as “raw liverish,” a style which will leave a potential reader with 
the cozy feeling of having spent the day in the emergency ward of a large city 
hospital; in short, the prose will reek of ether, blood stench, morphine, and antisep- 
tic dressing. For a brief and pithy example: 


One charred hand thrust skywards through the blood-drenched snow, its fist 
clutched in utmost agony, told rescuers that they were nearing the site of the tragic X 
crash. Then, just over a small rise, they stumbled upon a veritable slaughter house — 
a blight of blood and guts upon the steep slopes. To the left lay exposed heaps of tor- 
tured intestines and mashed viscera—bloody lumps that once were lively human 
beings; to the right, lay an impressive mound of stray limbs, splintered bones, smashed 
carburetors and matted hair. . . 


Future literary historians, who may want to ponder upon this phenomenon of 
American reading taste, will find my introduction to the anthology to be an invalu- 
able aid to scholarship in this field. My introduction will suggest that the American 
interest in violence and morbidity cometh from early toilet training, father rejec- 
tion, and our addiction to comic books, gangster movies, rock and roll rhythms, 
plus the innate dullness of modern life. In fact, Ishmael must have had an inkling 
of this last when he said: “Whenever I find myself growing grim about the mouth 

. especially whenever my hypos get such an upper hand ... that it requires strong 
moral principle to prevent me from ... knocking people’s hats off — then, I account 
it high time to get to sea as soon as I can. This is my substitute for pistol and ball.” 

Well, most of us cannot be as lucky as Ishmael; I mean, having a pistol and ball 
handy or a trip on the Pequod in the offing. We can jab people on the tram bus 
with our ball point pen, or sail around vicariously in a sea of blood and try to get 


rid of our hypos that way. This latter activity will only cost some $3.50 — the price 
of my anthology. 


L. W. MicHaELson 


Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colorado 
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RAINER MARIA RILKE: THE RING OF FORMS. By Frank Woop. (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1958, 240 pages, $4.50.) 


The “New Criticism” is more than a cénacle; it is a tendency. Its techniques are 
not the exclusive possession of those who operate under its formal label. It has 
been apparent for a generation now that the more progressive and original critics 
have been dissatisfied with the traditional historical-biographical approach to litera- 
ture, the “academic tradition” if it may be so termed (although many, if not most, 
New Critics are members of university faculties). Now, however, a new develop- 
ment is apparent. The Ransom-Tate school of New Criticism has occupied itself 
chiefly with English-language poetry; now classicists, comparatists, and even pro- 
fessors of German are to be seen turning from historico-biography to textual criti- 
cism. Professor Wood’s Rilke book is a document in point. 

Rilke is a poet who tends to attract criticism of a certain sort. It is erudite, 
authoritarian, difficult, and solidly grounded in philosophy and formal aesthetics. 
To those who are hostile toward it it seems pretentious. Kafka and Faulkner are 
two more examples of authors who attract such criticism. Books on such authors 
tend to have symbolic and “poetic” titles (The Frozen Sea, The Tangled Fire), 
and often a subtitle is necessary to make it clear to the library browser what the 
book is about. Professor Wood’s book relegates this poetic-symbolic feature to the 
subtitle (The Ring of Forms), but it is still there. One remembers with nostalgia 
the simplicity and precision of the titles of the great works of criticism of a genera- 
tion ago (Essays on Russian Novelists, Goethe in France). The philosophical and 
aesthetic pretentions go along with it, in Rilke works as well as books on Faulkner 
and Kafka. Such is the Age of Specialization. 

Professor Wood’s book is for specialists, and there is of course no law against 
writing books for specialists. If no books were written for them how would they 
become specialists? But the reader will not learn from this book that Rilke is 
commonly considered to derive from the Stefan George circle, or that he was ter- 
ribly unhappy as a youth in a series of military academies. Such facts are of course 
important. But Professor Wood’s book is built on the (perfectly legitimate) as- 
sumption that the reader knows all that. This understood, thence to explication 
de texte. 

On pp. 197ff, for example, he sets out to analyse sonnet 1:13 of the Sonette an 
Orpheus. First the sonnet itself is quoted in full, in both German and English. 
Then we have, as part of a long explication, the following comment: 

“The presentation of this physical impact in an olfactory-visual climax is finely 
rendered in the closing tercet, where the resulting taste of the fruit is conveyed in 
three qualifying sentences: first a transference into psychological terms with open a 
vowels (klar, wach, transparent), particularly emphasizing the diaphanous in the 
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final loan word.” Et cetera; this is the opening sentence of a long paragraph. The 
paragraph, in fact, contains 160 words and the tercet it is analysing 15 words. 
Ransom, Tate, et al. are beaten at their own game. 

All this is done with superb perspicuity, and no one would wish to question 
Professor Wood's erudition, aesthetic judgment, or accuracy of interpretation. In 
short, an excellent book if you are (a) intensely interested in Rilke and an expert 
on the subject, and (b) not quite sure how to interpret some of his poems. 

Incidentally, even if the book is for experts it might be well to take note that 
Gide did not write a book called Le Retour de l’Enfant Perdu (p. 117). 


1 ; : Donato HEINEY 
University of Utah 


NEW WORLD WRITING: NUMBER 13. Mentor Books. (New York: New 
American Library of World Literature, 1958. 318 pages, 75 cents.) 


Since June of 1958 the news has been out. Mimeographed on two-tone letterhead 
and sent abroad in review copies of number thirteen, the word is that “NEW 
WORLD WRITING seems to have become part of the American literary scene.” 
So that's what has caused the change that we all have noticed! The ol’ American 
literary scene has a new part. There is still no glue. The center still does not hold. 
Things still fall apart. But there are more things falling now, and New World 
Writing is fairly plummeting along through the night with Partisan Review, 
Kenyon Review, Margaret Culkin Banning, Jack Kerouac, Howl and Other 
Poems, John B. Thompson and Jack Woodford, Dissent, Judge Voelker, the theo- 
logians of the Saturday Review of Literature — and so on. It is good to know, and 
now the review. 

Number thirteen has 318 pages, costs seventy-five cents, has thirty-two authors 
whose mixture of stories, poems, essays, and plays is about as before. Some pieces 
are good; some are mediocre. None is really bad. Some are experimental and good 
(Arthur Adamov’s play “Professor Taranne,” for example); some are conventional 
and modest (Walter Starkie’s profile of Cervantes); some are conventional in sub- 
stance but pretentious in manner (Paul West’s “Albert Camus and the Aesthetic 
Tradition”); and some are conventional in manner but trenchant in theme (John 
Anthony West’s very good first published story, “Journey to Moonhowler’s Isle”). 

There are literary essays by familiar names and an essay by the historian of sci- 
ence Georgio de Santillana on “Space, Time and Understanding.” Also, there is a 
good poetry selection by guest editor Reed Whittemore, whose fine editorial hand, 
since the end of his Furioso, is generally unemployed except in his teaching and on 
such occasional assignments as this. Among the poems is an abridgment of a long 
poem by Robert Lax, “The Circus.” The poem is about the Cristiani family of 
acrobats and riders and their friend Enrico Rastelii, and it strikes me as original 


and very good indeed. Among the stories and essays are several parts of long 
works-in-progress, but this selection from Lax’s complete poem is the only frag- 
mentary work here that makes me want to see the whole. 

There is a section of German poetry (without the German texts) chosen and 
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for the most part translated by Michael Hamburger; but there isn’t enough of it 
to give much sense of what is going on in Germany in poetry, if that was the idea. 

But all in all, as you can see, there is something for nearly everyone in this 
book; and since I cannot review the individual works of all these writers, I might 
as well admit that there is much fine writing here, and then go on to make my 
complaint. 

My complaint is this: New World Writing: number 13 doesn’t add up to much 
except to 318 pages of pretty good printed stuff. And, therefore, New World 
Writing: numbers 1-13 do not add up to much, except, say, to about 4000 pages of, 
on the average, pretty good printed stuff. Take any one of the thirteen volumes 
and read it from cover to cover, tote-up your impressions and try to render an 
honest account of where you have been in your reading. You can’t. You cannot 
tell the detours from the main drag. It is like being lost in downtown Minneapolis. 
You have read avant-garde Picasso and Adamovy, sub-orthodox biography of Hem 
ingway, experimental free verse and conventional lyrics, and a great amount of 
run-of-the-review writing by fading familiar names from the past and aspiring 
assistant professors from writers’ workshops. 

About the only impression you have after this reading is that more people have 
been published now than ever before. You realize this in the same way that, when 
I look at the cluttered “Trading Post” bulletin board at our supermarket, I realize 
that there are more used tables, TV sets, bed springs, and platform rockers (all in 
good condition) for sale just now than ever before. But in this clutter of notices 
(I’m still at the super-market) no one notice stands out, or even group of notices, 
unless, as was the case the other day, someone puts a frame or a design of some 
kind around the edge of the paper. There it was. In purple crayoned printing 
inside a border of purple crayoned flowers, I was told that a boy in Dundas has 
minnow bait for sale the whole winter long. I walked away from the “Trading 
Post” troubled by my knowledge of minnows. The flat, undifferentiated whiteness 
of the TV and bed spring bargains had never troubled me. And neither do the 
4000 bleak and undifferentiated pages of New World Writing give me trouble -— 
nor joy, nor love, nor light, nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain. I’m not 
suggesting the publishers scribble in the margins with crayon, even purple crayon. 
But their gaping eclecticism puts before us only the void of “published writing,” 
and it is not enough. Over here we truthfully say of our beautiful and nubile 
English majors that when they so conspicuously are it is selfish to ask that they also 
mean. But this is not true of large collections of writing. It never has been. 

The Evergreen Review, say, for all its foolishness, means more than New 
World Writing means because it draws a circle around an element of literary 
activity and gives it focus and emphasis. The bland all-inclusiveness of New 
World Writing renders it impotent as a force. I have already accepted its own 
assertion that it has become a part of the American “literary scene.” In a way it 
is a microcosmic part, for like that scene itself, it has no idea of coherent purpose 
which might give it a sense of direction. 

Wayne Carver 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
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THE TERRITORY AHEAD. By Waicut Morris. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1958. xvi+231 pages, $4.50.) 


The reader must either wholeheartedly agree with or violently object to The 
Territory Ahead by Wright Morris. The thesis of this study of American literature 
is that the highest praise of an American man of letters is that he failed. 

Failure, not success, is the measure of an artist’s achievement. Mr. Faulkner has given 
this notion fresh currency in a recent statement concerning Thomas Wolfe. Wolfe was 
the greatest of them all, Faulkner said, because he tried to do the impossible. . . . Failure, 
not achievement, is the hallmark of success. 


The American writer, Morris contends, escapes; the routes of flight are divergent 
and depend upon the necessity of the artist. Thoreau took to the woods; Whitman 
took to the open road; Melville sailed the seas; and Mark Twain drifted down the 
big river. But none of them grappled with American life as it was burgeoning 
about them in New York, Chicago, or even Boston. Like Hemingway, Wolfe, 
Fitzgerald, and Faulkner, they were driven by their nostalgic compulsion for a 
land that never had been to escape from the raw material ready for their use in the 
civilizations of their times. 

“Raw material” is a key term in The Territory Ahead. Good imaginative art 
must have two elements — raw material and technique; neither is of value without 
the other. “By raw material I mean that comparatively crude ore that has not been 
processed by the imagination — what we refer to as life, or as experience, in con- 
trast to art. By technique I mean the way that the artist smelts this material down 
for human consumption.” The frontier is, then, a goldmine of raw material; it is 
a virgin forest of the timber which goes into art. In the new society, technique is 
largely a matter of reaping natural resources. There comes, however, that awful 
day in which the lode runs out; each scrap of ore has been processed into a product 
of some sort. When the artist reaches this impasse, he has two choices: he may 
seek farther, on the open seas or in the wood by Walden Pond, for instance; or he 
may face up to the fact that now technique is ascendent. The territory that the 
artist may cover is not sui generis, for someone has, to paraphrase Huck, been there 
before. The artist, standing alone amid the wilderness of cities, is thrown a chal- 
lenge. “His homemade, provincial wares no longer startle and amaze the world. 
As a writer he must meet, and beat, the old world masters at their own game.” 

The trouble with American literature is, of course, that its makers have not 
faced up to the challenge. They have chosen the escape route into the “mythic 
past.” In a letter Mark Twain summed up what Morris seems to think the attitude 
of American men of letters has been and still is. 

Those were the days! — those old ones. They will come no more. Youth will come 
no more. They were so full to the brim with the wine of life; there have been no others 


like them. It chokes me up to think of them. Would you like me to come out there 
and cry? It would not beseem my white head. 


“Out there” was the American west, of course. Escape into the past — nostalgia 
for the good old days—cripples the American writer, makes him incapable of 
meeting the challenge which the dearth of new material imposes upon him. 
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When Thoreau walked into the woods he walked away from the reality of the 
world in which he lived; but he established a precedent which has become a domi- 
nant feature in our literature. The Sunday driver in his station wagon making the 
loop up to the lake and back by the river, as well as the artist hot with the fever 
of creation, is captivated not so much by the Woods as by “Thoreau’s Woods.” 
Thoreau is the archetypal man and American in one sense; but Whitman is no less 
significant in American letters, for he “. . . is the forerunner of those anonymous 
classics the Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward catalogues.” He is the high 
priest of “things.” The “mystique of things” which found its most devoted prac- 
titioner in Thomas Wolfe was the religion to which Whitman gave allegiance. 
“Art and technique begin where these idolators of the raw material seem to feel 
that it ends — with the sensations they have in the presence of the material.” 

Mark Twain is, Morris tells us, symptomatic of what is wrong with American 
literature — American literature aside from that written by Henry James, the 
master who knew that raw “facts” were not as important as technique. Twain's 
works run the gamut of American literature. “From a boyhood idyl of the good 
life to a boy’s criticism of that life is the natural range and habitat of the American 
mind.” Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn form the extremes in the thematic 
range of the American creative process. In Huckleberry Finn Mark Twain pro- 
cessed raw material, raw “facts,” into art; in Life on the Mississippi he gave only 
the facts. And to the end he thought the facts were more important than the art of 
his fiction. Hemingway is the legitimate heir of Mark Twain, for both escaped 


from the fact of American life into the never-never land of nostalgia. “An affinity 
more intimate than style, a brotherhood of great promise and quick disillusion, 
unites the young men of The Sun Also Rises with the skeptical idyl of Huckle- 
berry Finn.” Mark simply did not have it in him to grapple with the disillusion 


“ 


ment of here and now, “. .. and in reply to the question What is Man?, Twain 
tells us what a boy is.” Twain is a peculiarly American phenomenon, the natural 
genius. He is the man who had the real stuff, “. . . all of it real, since he had none 
of it from books. . . .” 

Henry James was the only American who really dealt with this country; in The 
American Scene he captured more objectively and more inclusively the essence of 
the early part of this century than any other writer; in fact, James the exile was 
the only artist who grappled successfully with America as its cities, industry, and 
manners entered puberty. James’s success was conclusive proof of the triumph of 
technique. 

Commenting on a passage from The American Scene, Morris summarizes his 
attitude toward James. 


For its breadth and lucidity, its lyrical ow of perception, for its orphic grasp of the 
meaning at work in what has meaning, I doubt that this passage has its equal in litera- 
ture. Here, as throughout this incandescent book, James is simply too much for us. 
There is one classical deploy to be taken in defense, and for more than fifty years we 
have resorted to it. Our head dipped into the sand, we simply pretend that James is 
not there. 
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Perhaps we have pretended for fifty years that James is simply not there; but 
Morris, in turn, simply pretends that much of Mark Twain is not there. Mere 
chronology shows that if Mark Twain did try to escape, that escape was not into 


nostalgia. In 1873 Twain was taking a comprehensive and penetrating view of 
America, from New York to the frontier; I refer, of course, to The Gilded Age. 
Twain did not retreat from the creative effort into raw facts; Life on the Missts- 
sippi and Huckleberry Finn are only a year apart. Morris says, “Into Life on the 
Mississippi he poured the facts; into Huckleberry Finn he poured the fiction.” But 
in handling both fact and fiction almost concurrently Twain showed a balance of 
mind which Morris does not grant him; for though Twain may have valued Life 
on the Mississippi more highly than Huckleberry Finn, the technical, artistic suc- 
cess of the latter book remains. 

The American continent stretched from New York to San Francisco, even in 
1907 when The American Scene was published. And between Massachusetts and 
California lay mountains, valleys, and a lot of sagebrush; in these mountains and 
valleys and among that sagebrush lay new towns which represented a part of 
America which not only offered the artist new material but challenged him, if he 
were honest, to deal with it. This part of America was not “civilized” in the 
Jamesian sense of the word; London culture could not cross the Mississippi for 
fear of soiling its pantaloons in the black mud of the river bank, for sheer revul- 
sion at the thought of the dust and sagebrush smell which permeated the American 
west. But across the Mississippi lay a palpable fact, a segment of America, the real 
America, some have said; really American or not, this chunk of the continent 
needed the artist to apply his intelligence and his craft to it in an act of interpreta- 
tion. Mark Twain accepted the challenge. Roughing It is the act of interpretation. 
The book looks at America through the eyes of an American who, before writing 
it, had taken a fair sample of the old culture of Europe. 

In “the immediate present,” says Morris, American writers are faced with a 
choice between the way of Eliot and the way of Lawrence. Eliot leads to death, 
Lawrence to life. Lawrence's is 

. a voice in the present. It is the speech of a man alive. It is this voice that recom- 
mends his wayward genius to us. It is this man of whom we can say —as Picasso said 
of Matisse — that he has a sun in his belly. The sun in the belly of Mr. Eliot is a mythic 


sun. It is a clinker to manipulate: the fire has gone out of it. The man alive in the 
present is that patient etherized on the table, awaiting burial. 


Morris’s book has much to recommend it. It is always controversial, never dull. 
It is written with vigor and a wonderful disregard for the logical metaphor. 
(“With our eyes fixed on the past we walk, blindfolded, into the future.”) The 
book is a denial of the basic value of what has gone before in American literature, 
but it is, nonetheless, an affirmation that our art is not static and that there are 


other roads into the future than those which the Beat Generation have followed. 


Ross WINTEROWD 
Uniwersity of Utah 
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THE REALIST AT WAR. By Epwin H. Capy. (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Uni 
versity Press, 1958. ix-+-299 pages, $5.00.) 


This final volume of Dr. Cady’s two-volume biography of William Dean Howells 
gives Howells a solid place in American literature. Never again is Howells likely 
to be neglected or misunderstood by serious students as he was in the last years 
of his life and the two decades after his death. Dr. Cady’s book focuses upon the 
years 1885-1904, during which Howells wrote the works and lived the life which 
justify the attention given him in the recent past. 

This volume necessarily emphasizes Howells’ work and is therefore less rich 
in biographical details than the earlier volume. For the student of Howells, it adds 
little that has not been available, but for the general reader, it gives a much more 
complete picture of Howells’ later years than has been easily available. 

As with other studies of the past two decades, Dr. Cady’s chapters emphasize 
the greatness of Howells as the critic and novelist who led the fight for realism, as 
the man of conscience whose novels are among the first American novels of social 
protest, and as the leading literary journalist and man of letters of his time. The 
book likewise confronts the two criticisms most easily, freely, and injudiciously 
made of Howells’ life and work: that he was horrified of sex and wrote prudish 
novels, and that he advocated a literature which concerned itself primarily with 
the smiling aspects of life. 

In these central matters, Dr. Cady is thorough, perceptive, and convincing. 
The book’s fourth chapter, “Howells and Tragedy,” is particularly impressive, both 
in what it says and in the way that it brings the first half of the book to a fitting 
climax. Howells did have a real sense of tragedy. Dr. Cady shows how it devel 
oped out of his turning away from romance, his growing devotion to realism, and 
his response to some dark aspects of his life and his times. Howells’ part in the 
defense of the Chicago anarchists is well known, but the reprinting of a long, 
extraordinary essay that Howells wrote to the New York Tribune but did not 
send, adds to Howells’ stature as a man of social conscience and as the possessor 
of a style as notable for its strength as for its grace. 

The details of Howells’ life in this volume seem somewhat sparse. The author 
gives us partial documentation of Howells as a man of business, of his restlessness 
which kept him moving from one address to another, of his relationship with 
James, Clemens, and younger writers, and of his personal relations with his family. 
Upon all these matters, however, the student of Howells’ work will probably want 
more information than can be found here. 

In one other respect, Dr. Cady’s final volume falls short. Dr. Cady argues con- 
vincingly that nine to a dozen Howells novels are first-rate work. What he does 
not discuss in any detail is why so many readers at different times have found 
Howells’ fiction, even some of his best, dull. Dr. Cady deals adequately with those 
critics who have misread Howells’ work or who have not read him at all, but he 
does not take up the deficiencies in Howells’ works which in part justify the 
neglect Howells’ fiction has often suffered. 

It may be that in his detailed explications of the novels, Dr. Cady adopts the 
common assumption of analytical criticism that the whole is the sum of its parts. 
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So it is that a novel like April Hopes seems to be almost a first-rate piece of work 
as Dr. Cady writes about it — and almost hopelessly second-rate when one reads the 
novel itself. Even while urging that Howells’ best work, fiction and non-fiction, is 
worth reading, one must face the fact that over the years since his death, few in- 
formed readers have found his fiction as engaging as a good number of American 
and European novels which Howells himself praised. 

Probing Howells’ weaknesses might have led to the larger question of whether 
realism as Howells defined it was likely to result in the novel which makes a com 
pelling and continuing claim upon a reader’s attention. Dr. Cady calls attention 
to the need for a full-scale study of the fight over realism. Discussion of the above 
question would make a valuable part of such a study. Dr. Cady’s two volumes 
are further proof that Howells, after many years, is receiving deserved respect. A 
deeper understanding of the fundamental weaknesses of his fiction and of his 
literary theory may be the next step. 

KENNETH EBLE 
University of Utah 


CANADIAN ANTHOLOGY. Edited by C. F. Kurvcx and R. E. Warrers. 
(Toronto: W. % Gage & Co. Ltd., | 1955 ‘ xvi+558 pages, $5.50.) 


Here is a fine answer for those who ask “Who are the Canadian writers?” 
Canadian Anthology includes selections from the works of writers who are not 
always recognized as Canadians, writers such as Bliss Carman, Stephen Leacock, 
Mazo De La Roche, Sir Gilbert Parker, and Thomas Chandler Haliburton. The 
editors have tried to avoid any hint of chauvinism by selecting material primarily 
on the basis of literary excellence and historical significance. Moreover, they have 


avoided narrowing their representation of Canadian literature by subscribing to 


any system of classification which weuld tend to limit their scope in making selec- 
tions. The method of presentation is simply chronological. 

Canadian Anthology will serve to stimulate the interest of readers who have 
only a slight knowledge of Canadian literature and writers. It will surprise some 
readers, possibly, to learn that Bliss Carman and Sir Charles G. D. Roberts, the 
Dean of Canadian Literature, were first cousins and that their mothers traced their 
lineage back to the grandfather of Ralph Waldo Emerson, the Reverend Daniel 
Bliss of Concord. 

Among the impressive number of contemporary writers represented is Earle 
Birney, twice winner of the Governor-General’s Award, whose narrative poems 
“David” and “Vancouver Lights” in themselves assure him a lasting place of honor 
in Canadian literature. The Montreal lawyer A. M. Klein, awarded the Governor- 
General’s Medal for poetry in 1948, is also well-represented in this volume. Many 
of his poems are on Jewish themes, one of which, “In Re Solomon Warshawer,” is 
a moving poem on the Nazi persecution of the Jews. Another recipient of the 
Governor-General’s Award for Poetry (1937) is E. J. Pratt. Two of his finest 
poems are presented in Canadian Anthology: “The Witches’ Brew,” a clever satire 
on prohibition in the Canadian provinces, and “The Titanic,” a vivid and ironical 
account of the foundering of that ship on her maiden voyage in 1912. 
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The appeal of Canadian Anthology is enhanced by the excellent editing 
throughout. Brief but comprehensive biographies of the writers are given. In the 
appendix is a complete bibliography of the writings of each author as well as a 
bibliography of general reference works and principal anthologies of Canadian 
literature. 


Ronatp M. Metprum 
The University of Colorado 


UMBRELLA SONG 
Gerald Weales 


“ 


Prometheus: 


... take this umbrella and shield me, so that 
the gods don’t see me.” Aristophanes, The Birds. 


Prometheus’ bumbershoot 
Come motherhen us 


From the fine, whine rain 
Of the good god’s eye. 


But, stay, let us deposit 
This device in life’s hall closet. 


I eat meat on Fridays. 
My matzoth are made by unclean hands. 
There’s a dance in the church basement Wednesday, kids. 


University of Pennsylvania 





Conducted by Eileen Barr Tarcay 


Here and There in the Humanities 


“ ARCHITECTURE AND PopuLaR TASTE” 


In Architectural Forum, August, 1958, 
Douglas Haskell predicts a new era in 
American architecture, an era in which the 
chief problem of the architect will no 
longer be, as in recent decades, “the adap 
tation of design to machine production” 
but rather “the highly psychological task 
of adapting design to an era of popular 
mass consumption.” 

To this end, the younger architects 
are attempting to discover what is wanted, 
and they “are not content to believe that 
the general public really wants a blatant 
kind of honky-tonk.” Aiming at artistic 
solutions of contemporary problems, “the 
newer modern trend, as it has already be- 
gun to take shape, seems to fall in with 
three popular desires: 

“The first seems to be a popular demand 
for more decorativeness and romance than 
a highly intellectual architecture has been 
delivering: the desire is for what architec- 
tural draftsmen gruffly call ‘schmaltz’ and 
what a more sophisticated critic might 
(Mr. Has- 


kell mentions, as examples fulfilling this 


christen ‘the new Alhambra.’ ” 


yearning, Edward Stone’s pavilion at the 
DeMars’ 


Hill” public housing development in San 


Brussels Fair, Vernon “Easter 


Francisco, Minoru Yamasaki’s romantic 
Conference Center at Wayne University, 
and even a romantic factory by Harris 
Armstrong. ) 

“The second popular need seems to be 
for more drama: a ‘good show,’ symbol- 
ism, even fairy tales: what draftsmen 
might term ‘googie’ and a critic might 


(The 


describe as the ‘new baroque.’” 


most literal and popular fulfillment is, of 
course, Disneyland, but in architecture 
there are Candela’s Mexico City super- 
market composed of shell shapes, Hugh 
Stubbins’ Congress Hall in Berlin, called 
alternately “the Etruscan helmet” and “the 
pregnant oyster,” and Eero Saarinen’s 
baroque TWA terminal: “like a big bird, 
but with an esthetic standard.” ) 

“And, finally, there are indications of a 
growing popular desire for an architectural 
counterpart to jazz—that new art form, 
popular in origin, which has grown into a 
highly demanding discipline and has great- 
ly affected ‘serious’ music. Its architectural 
analogue reflects a comparable need for 
free improvisation in building design, 
newer rhythms, freshness and readiness in 
adaptation. Draftsmen might call it honky 
tonk; English critics have hinted at it with 
their own word: shari-waggi, an Indian 


idea.” (A 


such as Times Square at night, irresistibly 


“completely popular creation, 


suggests improvised and syncopated music. 

The feeling is like standing sur- 
rounded by the pieces of a gigantic ab 
stract painting,” for example, one by Stu 
art Davis.) 

“Call iv a trio of schmaltz, googie, and 
honky-tonk; call it the new romanticism, 
the new baroque, and the new improvisa- 
tion; call it sweetness, symbolism, and the 
happy note; call it the new Alhambra, the 
greater googie, and the new Times Square 
—in any of these triads describing new 
trends it is possible to find evidence of the 
coming rapprochement between modern 
architecture and popular taste. . 


“Tt cannot be expected that the appear- 
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ance in modern architecture of decorative- 
ness, of symbolism, and of improvisation, 
will change the look of America overnight. 
Sensitive men, for years to come, will still 
find their stomachs turning at many a 
stretch of ‘Idiot’s Delight and automobile 
graveyard, studded by poles, decked in 
hideous colors, and swathed in wire. Most 
people will remain visually untrained and 
they will often prefer the inferior to the 
superior. And yet, just as the great threat 
of ‘the machine’ was reduced in thirty 
years to more nearly manageable propor- 
tions by modern design, so with time and 
sympathetic feeling modern design may 
make some impact on the threat of the 
democratic wilderness.” 


* a 
Awarps To ARTISTS 


Prize awards of $10,000 each to ten of 
the nation’s painters, sculptors, and print 
makers, thirty-five years of age or older, 
will be made by the Ford Foundation, 
New York, according to an announcement 
by W. McNeill Lowry, director of the 
Foundation’s program in humanities and 
the arts. 


Tue Nationat Derense Epucation Act 


Approved by the President early in Sep- 
tember, the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 provides millions of dollars to 
bolster certain aspects of higher education. 
Federal funds must be matched by equal 
amounts from the state. 

Several provisions of the bill are of spe- 
cial importance to universities. Needy stu- 
dents may borrow up to $1,000 a year for 
five years at 3 per cent interest, repayment 
to begin one year after the degree is ob- 
tained. Graduate students may be awarded 
National Defense Fellowships of from 
$2,000 to $2,400 a year plus $400 for each 
dependent, with the institutions in which 
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the fellow enrolls receiving $2,500 a year. 
By far the largest portion of the funds pro- 
vided by the bill will go toward strength- 
ening science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign language instruction. Additional 
amounts are to be devoted to the identifi- 
cation and encouragement of able students 


through guidance, counseling, and testing; 
to the establishment of language centers 
and language institutes; and to research 
and experimentation in more effective use 
of television, radio, motion pictures, and 
related media for educational purposes. 


* a * 
Tue Symposium 


After a series of symposia at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame last year, one on 
“What America Stands For” and another 
on “Roman Catholicism and the American 
Way of Life,” these conclusions were 
drawn: 

“What can be said for and against sym- 
posia as a feature of the current academic 
scene? I would hazard the following ob- 
servations. Symposia exhibit the best and 
worst aspects of the lecture-discussion 
method of presenting material: the excit- 
ing moments must be paid for by patient 
endurance of over-detailed, routine exposi- 
tions. Much depends on the speakers’ vir- 
tuosity and on the quality of the audience 
to provoke discussion. . . . Here the role 
of the chairman is decisive. . . . Nor is 
unity easily assured; as an unrehearsed 
occasion, thematic unity must be left to 
chance or left to the imagination under 
generously rounded titles. Finally, there is 
the bill: a two-day symposium with six to 
eight speakers can easily cost half of an 
instructor’s annual salary. 

“Despite these shortcomings, the sympo- 
sium has become established in American 
higher education because 1) it exhibits the 
educational value of extracurricular activ- 
ity; for undergraduates it quickens the 
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pace and breaks the pattern of the conven- 
tional class lectures; 2) it promotes fruitful 
exchanges between representatives of the 
several academic disciplines and, corre 
spondingly, exposes the audience to an 
interdisciplinary approach; 3) it provides 
the members of the academic community 
check’ on 


judgments as well as a confrontation of the 


with an ‘outside their value 
validity of current research conclusions; 4) 
it preserves the function of universities as 
a forum for the examination of significant 
ideas in the public philosophy; 5) it pro- 
vides a formal opportunity for the ‘men of 
experience, either diplomats, business men, 
or members of the professions . . . to raise 
their voice in academic communities; 6) 
finally, the symposium provides a more 
serious public occasion for the display of 
the university's true work than the athletic 
contests which are all too often the only 
link between universities and the general 
public.” 

(The ACLS Newsletter, Vol. IX, No. 6, 
June, 1958.) 


History of THE MopeRN Wor.tp 


A gigantic publishing venture which 
“provides, for the first time in more than 
half a century, a complete, authoritative 
modern world history for the general read- 
er,” has been undertaken by the University 
of Michigan Press. 

Appearing in October are the first four 
of the projected fifteen volumes: Russia, 
by Warren B. Walsh, Syracuse University; 
The Near East, by William Yale, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire; The Far East, by 
Nathaniel Peffer, Columbia University; 
and Latin America, by J. Fred Rippy, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Scheduled for publication next year are: 
Italy, France, The United States to 1865, 
The United States since 1865, and Canada. 
To follow in 1960 and 1961 are: Australia 


and Southwest Pacific, Great Britain, 
Spain and Portugal, India, Africa, and 
Germany. 

Harlan Hatcher, University of Michigan 
president, says of the series: “The launch- 
ing of The University of Michigan History 
of the Modern World is an important 
occasion for all of us. Now more than 
ever before we need to know as much as 
we can about the nations and peoples of 
the world. Only a knowledge of their past 
will allow us to understand their present 
motives — an understanding we must have 
to act in time to prevent world catastro- 
phe.” 


A Lost Cause 


Encounter, September, 1958, presents a 
provocative essay by Lionel Trilling en- 
titled “Reflections on a Lost Cause: En- 
glish Literature and American Education,” 
Its point is that English literature, form- 
erly the heart of a liberal education here as 
in Britain, has lost status in America. One 
reason is political: the decline of England 
as a world power so that the “image of 
England that is now likely to exist in the 
American mind is not powerful enough to 
support a lively imagination of the literary 
periods that to us [Trillings’ generation | 
were so vivid. ... The literary imagina- 
Hazlitt said, itself with 
power, and tends to withdraw its attach- 
ment when power declines.” At the same 
time, of course, there has grown in recent 
decades a sense of America’s destiny as a 
world power and with it a flowering inter- 
est and pride in American history and lit- 
erature. Hence, American studies have 
grown at the expense of English studies. 

Another trend in American education 


tion, as allies 


which distracts attention formerly focused 
on English literature is that toward the 
humanities courses, intended to introduce 
students to “the best that has been thought 
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and said in the world.” When such a 
course begins with several Greek philoso- 
phers and dramatists and includes St. 
Augustine and Dante, Goethe and Dostoi- 
evsky, then there is left room in it for only 
two or three English titans, perhaps Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Swift. This trend is 
pleasing to Mr. Trilling, for, as he says, 
the humanities course is inevitably con- 
cerned with ideas, “great, bold, primitive, 
basic ideas” which make “the best subject 
matter” for young men of eighteen. 

“One more circumstance . . . helps to 
explain the decline of the study of English 
literature. This is the nature of modern 
literature, its very engaging and formid- 
able nature.” As to its engagingness, Mr. 
Trilling says that “there has never been a 
literary constellation which has received so 
intense, so passionate, so concentrated, and 
so intellectual an attention. Yeats, Eliot, 
Joyce, Lawrence, Proust, Mann, Gide, 
Kafka, Faulkner: this is to select only 
those who make the most obvious display 
of power. ... They all express a sense of 
crisis, a belief that man is at some turning 
point of his fate. No other constellation of 
writers that I can think of has ever so 
fully involved the moral life of their read- 
ers.... What earlier group of writers has 
ever been so extreme and so overt in its 
concern with the human situation or has 
had so human, so personal, a response?” 

Mr. Trilling concludes by defining the 
loss our education suffers when English 
literature is removed from its central place 
in the curriculum of liberal arts. It can- 
not be replaced by the systematic study of 
American literature, “because American 
literature is not sufficiently extensive in its 
history.” Further, difficult and complex as 
it is, “American literature cannot be under- 
stood without reference to English litera- 
ture.” “A lively and informed awareness of 
another culture is still of very great im- 
portance in education.” 
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ANOTHER Lost Cause? 


In England, university courses in Ameri- 
can literature are few, although there has 
been recent rapid development of Ameri- 
can history as a subject of study at the 
college level. Thus reports Donald N. 
Koster in American Studies, September, 
1958. Only three British institutions offer 
a course in American literature, and “Pros 
pects for enlargement of this number in 
the near future appear dim.” A primary 
reason for this lack is that the large num- 
bers of university students who are train- 
ing as teachers foresee no possible chance 
that they may be allowed to teach Ameri- 
can literature courses in British secondary 
schools or colleges. 

Mr. Koster says: “One still hears the 
query, perhaps more in jest than in earnest 
but none the less spoken, ‘Js there an 
American literature?’ . . . If an American 
book is read, it is as part of a course in 
English literature or modern literature. As 
William A. Armstrong, lecturer in English 
at Kings’ College, London, puts it in a re- 
cent article . . . , ‘No European country 
possesses such facilities for the study of 
American literature as Britain, yet few 
countries in Western Europe have been so 
tardy and diffident in recognizing Ameri- 
can literature as a subject worthy of study 
at a university level.’ ” 


Tue New STATESMAN ON 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


But in September of this year, emulating 
the London Times Literary Supplement 
special number of 1954, “American Writ- 
ing Today,” the British periodical New 
Statesman published an “American Liter- 
ature Number.” It contains essays by C. P. 
Snow, V. S. Pritchett, Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., Philip Rahv, Marcus Cunliffe, and 
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In “Which Side of the Atlantic: 
The Writer's Choice,’ C. P. Snow com- 


others. 


pares the position of the writer in England 
and America and indicates that he himself 
might “opt for the other culture” were it 
not for one thing: the wide audience in 
England which spreads “from the power- 
ful to the young students” so that the 
writer knows, “almost in a personal sense,” 
whom he is writing for. If the American 
politicians, civil servants, and schoolteach- 
ers read as their British counterparts do, 
the American writer does not feel their 
response, and thus he is denied “one great 
creative stimulus” which the British writer 
does possess. 

In the same number, V. S. Pritchett is 
cool and perspicacious regarding “The 
Beat Generation.” Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
describes the boom in American history, as 
well as the “melancholy decay” of political 
journalism, in “Probing the American Ex- 
perience.” In “The Two Voices of Ameri- 
Alfred 


sritish readers to the concept of redskin 


can Prose,” Alvarez introduces 
and paleface art in American literature 
and says that the latter, in our time, is 
largely finished, having become now 
“more a matter of language than a matter 
of sensibility.” Richard Hoggart, in “The 
Unsuspected Audience,” furnishes a reason 
for the popularity of American fiction 
among the nonintellectual British readers. 
British fiction is, pretty much confined to 
“the ways of feeling and expression of the 
traditional high-bourgeois culture” and is 
consequently marked by “restraint, obliq- 
uity and understatement,” whereas in 
American fiction the English reader from 
outside the traditional culture finds “a 
wider emotional keyboard and a more 
demotic (less class-defined) language. . . ,” 
both of which come closer to his own ex- 


perience. 


“THe Wor.p oF THE MIND” 


A new radio series written by more than 
fifty outstanding American scientists and 
teachers has been announced by Carl Hav- 
erlin, president of Broadcast Music, Inc., 
which has prepared the programs in coop- 
eration with the American Association for 
and the 


the Advancement of Science 


American Council of Learned Societies. 
The scripts of the series, “The World of 
the Mind,” are available free to radio and 
television stations, public libraries, and 
boards of education, from Broadcast Mu- 
sic, 589 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17. 


* * 
New JouRNALS 


The journal of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, Daedalus, with the 
Winter, 1958, number became a handsome 
quarterly, designed as “a medium through 
which leading scholars in all fields can 
As Gerald Holton, 
the editor, says in the first number, “fruit- 


address one another.” 


ful communication between members of 
different sections of the learned commu- 
nity is now widely held to be increasingly 
difficult.” With each number of Daedalus 
planned to center on a particular field or 
problem of knowledge and with scholars 
from a variety of disciplines invited to 
contribute to that area of knowledge, the 
new quarterly should have a focus and 
intensity not typical of any but the most 
technical publications. In the first number, 
such distinguished scholars as P. W. 
Robert Oppenheimer, and 
Howard Mumford Jones consider “Science 


the Modern World The 


Bridgman, 


and View.” 


themes of other numbers, already pub- 
lished or projected, are “The American 
National Style,” “Symbolism in Religion 
and Literature,” “Evidence and Inference,” 


“Education in the Age of Science,” and 
“Myth and Myth Making.” They will 
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include contributions in each field by the 
most eminent and brilliant men of our 
time. Departments featured in each issue 
are: “Notes from the Academy”; “Opin- 
ions and Issues”; and “Texts and Motifs,” 
devoted to “important documents which 
have served to define a crucial issue,” for 
example, “Science as a Vocation” by Max 
Weber in the first number and “Uses of 
Symbolism” by Alfred North Whitehead 
in another. Editorial and publication office: 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
280 Newton Street, 
Boston 46, Massachusetts. Subscriptions: 
$6.50 a year. 

Brigham Young University Studies, in 


Brookline Station, 


the prospectus formerly (and more attrac- 
tively) entitled The Wasatch Review, will 
begin publication some time this fall. Clin- 
ton F. Larson, editor, announces that the 
magazine will contain imaginative writing 
as well as scholarly articles, and in partic- 
ular historical essays and reviews of books 
interesting to L.D.S. (Mormon) readers. 
Writers are invited to send contributions 
to the Editor, Box 12, McKay Building, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 


Tue AcapEMY OF AMERICAN Poets 


In 1959 the Academy of American Poets 
will mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its founding, and in connection with its 
celebration the Academy is making plans 


for special recognition and encouragement 
of poetry and poets during that year. 
Numerous publications will cooperate by 
giving generous space to poetry and to 
essays on poetry; for example, The Ameri- 
can Scholar has scheduled an entire poetry 
issue. 


THE WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW 


Mrs. Hugh Bullock, president of the 
Academy, says: “It seems to us that our 
country has needed to be helped to take 
her rightful place in the world among the 
nations who consider the arts vital in na 
tional achievement. America has indeed 
been known for marvelous material suc 
cesses, but it is felt in other lands that our 
poets and artists remain unrecognized and 
unrewarded.” 

Over the years the Academy of Ameri 
can Poets has carried on its own notable 
program to recognize and reward poets. 
To a selected poet of proven merit the 
Academy awards a $5,000 annual fellow 
ship; in recent years those so honored have 
included Louise Townsend Nicholl, Oliver 
St. John Gogarty, Rolfe Humphries, Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams, and Conrad Aiken. 
In 1953 the Lamont Poetry Selection for 
the “encouragement of new poetic genius” 
was initiated. Each year publishers submit 
their best poetry manuscripts by poets with 
no previously published book of poetry, 
and from these is chosen a manuscript for 
which the Academy insures publication by 
agreeing to purchase 1,000 copies of the 
book for distribution to its members. La- 
mont Poetry Selections have included 
books by Constance Carrier, Donald Hall, 
Philip Booth, and Daniel Berrigan, S. J. 
A third program of the Academy provides 
college poetry prizes of $100 each annu- 
ally, last year at eighteen selected institu- 
tions. The Academy’s informal monthly 
bulletin, Poetry Pilot, is sent free to friends 
of the Academy. For further information 
those interested may write to The Acad- 
emy of American Poets, 1030 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 28. 








Tue University or Uran Press 


WINTER ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE SECOND CONFERENCE (1957) ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF 
CREATIVE SCIENTIFIC TALENT 


Just published, this complete transcript of the second conference 
on creativity, held under the joint auspices of the University of 
Utah and the National Science Foundation, contains vital re- 
search and provocative ideas on the urgent problem of our time. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATION OF MORMON THEOLOGY 
Sterling M. McMurrin. 


This winter will see the appearance of Dean McMurrin’s pene- 
trating philosophical analysis. Taken from an address delivered 
by him last year before large audiences at the several Utah uni- 
versities, this little book is a “must” for all students of religion. 


HOLE-IN-THE-ROCK 
David E. Miller. 
This forthcoming definitive study of an epic in the colonization 
of the American West combines historical insight with much 
hitherto unprinted source material. It deals with the Mormon 


trek down through the “Hole-in-the-Rock” to Bluff in southern 
Utah in the ’80’s. Publication date: January 26, 1959. 


THE FLORENTINE CODEX, BOOK IX 


Translated and edited by Charles E. Dibble and 
Arthur O. Anderson. 


The great work of Fray Bernardino Sahagin, never before com- 
pletely available in any language, nears completion with the 
scheduled (Spring) appearance of Book IX. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH ANTHROPOLOGICAL PAPERS 


This series now comprises nearly forty numbers. Of Danger 
Cave, by Jesse D. Jennings (No. 27), the American Journal of 
Archaeology says: “One of the best half-dozen monographs on 
American archaeology yet to appear.” Danger Cave’s findings 
have also profoundly influenced the thinking of glaciologists, as 
a recent article in Harper's Magazine testifies. 


For complete listings of titles in anthropology, biology, sociology, 
history, literature, and psychology write: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH PRESS 
Dr. Puiu C. Strurces, Director 
Sat Lake Crry 12 








